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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Editorial (p. 5) 


Self-confidence is discussed in the 
series on the Marks of Maturity. 


Book Reports (p. 6) 


Aims 

To show students how to write bodk 
reports and to interest them in doing a 
good job. 


Motivation 

Do you groan when your teacher an- 
nounces that yof'll have to write a book 
report? If you do, why? Is the assign- 
ment actually any harder than any other 
written English assignment? Or could it 
be because you don’t know how to write 
book reports effectively? 


Student Activities 

1. Make a collection of book reports 
clipped from magazines and newspapers. 
Make a critical study of how two or 
three book reviewers wrote their reports 
and be prepared to tell the class what 
you discover. Make a list of the adjec- 
tives used to praise or blame the books’ 
authors. Note the opening sentence in 
each review. Does the reviewer try to 
capture the reader’s interest immediate- 
ly? Does he name the book he’s review- 
ing? 

2. For practice, the entire class writes 
a book report of some book everyone 
has read. One committee chooses two 
or three intriguing introductions for the 
report. (The class votes on which is 
best.) Another committee selects two or 
three interesting incidents from the plot 
and lets the class decide which one in- 
cident would attract the most readers. 
A third committee looks up facts about 
the author, etc, The class secretary 
Writes the book report on the black- 
board as each committee presents its 
section of the review and the class de- 
cides what to include in the finished 
Teport. 


3. Prepare a class “Good Reading” 


list. If you have a friend who specializes 
in reading sport stories, ask him to name 
the five best stories on sports; ask some- 
one else who reads mystery and detec- 
tive stories to name the best mystery 
and detective stories he’s read, etc. Pre- 
sent your list to the class and ask its 
opinion of each book on the list. 


How to Write Sentences (p. 8) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 

To make students conscious of good 
sentence structure and to give them 
practice in writing good sentences. 


Motivation 


Why do your friends smile when they 
read your letters? Is it because you use 
such poor sentence structure? Will the 
employment-agency chief look grim 
when he reads your application for a 
job? 

Student Activities 

1.. Write a one- or two-paragraph re- 
port on a recent basketball game, assem- 
bly program, or a school party. Use at 
least one simple, one compound, and one 
complex sentence in your theme. Under- 
line all subjects once and all predicates 
twice. 

2. Write a “Sentence Guide Sheet” 
for your class. Define each. type of sen- 
tence and illustrate the types with inter- 
esting sentences you find in your reading. 


Dear Joe (p. 9) 
Aim 


To show students why schoolrooms 
and hallways are usually littered with 
paper and other refuse and to interest 
students in a school clean-up campaign. 


Student Activities 

1. Pretend that you're efficiency ex- 
perts invited to your school to study 
“living conditions.” Try to discover the 


reasons why your school’s lunchroom, 
study hall, library, classrooms, hallways, 
and grounds become so dirty during the 
course of a day. 

2. Outline a plan for a clean-up cam- 
paign which will really work. Here are 
some suggestions: 

(a) Discuss the 
homeroom period. 

(b) Give a humorous assembWy pro- 
gram entitled “This is how to do it.” 
Present a skit showing how thoughtless 
students get the building and grounds 
dirty. 

(c) Organize a contest and award 
small prizes to the homerooms which are 
kept the cleanest over a period of a week 
or a month. (You can make a banner 
which is awarded each Friday to the 
“Cleanest Homeroom of the Week.”) 

(d) Have a clean-up wéek during 
which every student puts his desk and 
locker in order, Class officers inspect 
desks and lockers. 


problem during 


Letter Perfect (p. 11) 
Aim 

To show students how to organize an 
effective business letter. 


Business English Teachers 

Encourage your students to become 
acquainted with clerical workers in the 
community. An office secretary can, in 
the course of general conversation, give 
many practical tips to high school com- 
mercial majors. If possible, invite former 
students now in clerical positions to talk 
to your classes. Ask them to tell about 
their first experiences in writing letters, 
taking shorthand, filing, etc. Also ask 
about the system they use for laying out 
a letter, addressing an envelope, etc. 

Here’s what one 18-year-old secretary 
did recently during the course of a day. 
Her boss dictated seven short letters to 
her. She couldn’t read her shorthand. 
She asked, “Did you say, ‘dispense or 
disperse with his services’??” For hear, 
she typed here. For inasmuch, she typed 
in-as much. She retyped four of the let- 
ters after her boss corrected them and 
she finished the last three by 5:00 p.m. 











Coming — Next Three Issues 
February 23, 1949 


Major article: Choral reading. 

“How to ——” Series: Write paragraphs. 

Critical Judgment Series, No. 4: Judging a book’s plot for realism, etc. 
Reading Series: Understanding plot; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Friendly letters: addressing envelopes. 

Dear Joe —— from Jane: “Tattle-tales” and gossips, 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, usage, word games, ete. 


March 2, 1949 


Major article: Listening: techniques for listening. 

“How to ——” Series: Budget money. 

Critical Judgment Series, No. 5: Understanding dialogue and style in books. 
Reading Series: Getting the point of the story; quizzes. 

Letter Perfect: Student contest letters. 

Dear Joe — from Jerry: The importance of learning about the firm for which 


you work. 


Keeping a Job”). 


Letter Perfect: Writing sales letters. 





Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, pronunciation, crossword puzzle. 


March 9, 1949 
Major article: Choosing a job (first in a series of five articles on “Getting and 
“How to ——” Series: Read and use labels on clothing, etc. 


Critical Judgment Series, No. 6: Types of fiction. 
Reading Series: Understanding an author's style; quizzes, 


Dear Joe —— from Julie: Respect for older persons. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, usage, word games, etc. 








(P. S. The last three also were rewritten 
the next day —one of her last days on 
the job.) 


More Cooperative Poetry (p. 13) 

“Duckin’” (“You Wrote It,” p. 13) is 
a cooperative poem written by the Vo- 
cational Section of senior boys of Cam- 
bridge (Md.) High School. 

“This poem,” writes Miss Mariema 
Rowlison, the boys’ English teacher, “is 
not a literary gem. It is interesting be- 
cause it was written by a section of my 
senior English class which has a great 
antipathy for school. But the students 
gave days of intense concentration to 
the writing of the poem. Each word and 
phrase was argued over and voted upon. 
Some rather ‘classy-sounding’ phrases 
were discarded through the democratic 
process, partly in favor of plainness, 
partly to keep the poem from becoming 
the property of one person instead of 
the class. 

“It seemed to me that “‘Duckin’’ has a 
distinct ‘folk’ element. These children 
live on islands, and, until 1936, when a 
bridge was built across the Choptank 
River, this was a very isolated place. 

“The collective poem or story seems 


to me to be a fine way to arouse interest 
in poor groups.” 


Note to Teachers 


If you're a new subscriber and would 
like to interest your students in reading 
and writing poetry — especially coopera- 
tive poetry — write for a free copy of the 
method outlined in Practical English, 
October 6, 1948, page 1-T. Address 
Teacher Editor, Practical English, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Practice Makes Perfect (p. 15) 
Note to Teachers 


Encourage your students to send in 
their questions about grammar, punctua- 
tion, English usage, sentence structure, 
etc. Address letters to Slim Syntax, Prac- 
tical English, 7 East 12th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 

Students take a niore personal interest 
in the “Practice Makes Perfect” work- 
book section, teachers report, after one 
of their questions has been answered by 
Slim in his “How’s That Again?” column, 

Here’s P.M.P.’s menu. for this week: 
“Watch Your Language!” — final round- 
up study of personal.pronouns; “Are 
You Spellbound?” —more spelling de- 


mons; “Correctly Speaking” — words stv. 
dents avoid because of pronunciation 
difficulties; Slim Syntax’s popular col- 
umn; a crossword puzzle, 


Problems in Living (p. 19) 


Helen’s dad doesn’t believe in democ. 
racy in the home. Frank thinks that fate 
determines much of your life. Kathryn 
has an oily skin and blackheads, 





Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (pp. 15-18) 

Watch Your Language!: 1l-us; 2-I: 3- 
we; 4-whom; 5-Who; 6-us; 7-me; 8-us: 
9-Who; 10-us. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-advice; 2-ama- 
teur; 3-asked; 4-advice; 5-benefited; 6- 
Bicycle; 7-break; 8-brake; 9-advised:; 10- 
Breath; 11-breath; 12-bicycle; 13-breathe; 
14-C; 15-Break. 

Correctly Speaking: 1-B; 2-A; 3-A; 4-A; 
5-A. 

Words to the Wise: 1-Latin, a court 
order to bring a person before a judge: 
2-Spanish, tomorrow; 3-French, goodby 
(till we meet again); 4-German, veal cut- 
let; 5-French, a social error; 6-Latin, by 
lawful title; 7-German, thank you very 
much; 8-Italian, slowly and gracefully (or 
the slow movement of a symphony); 9- 
French, unsophisticated, unaffected; 10- 
Greek, the many,,the masses. 


Answers to “Testing Your Reading Skill’ (p. 14) 
The Victory: 1-c, 2-b> 3-a, 4-a, 5-b. 
Marks of Maturity: (N.B. Students an- 

swers need not be identical with these, 
but should show understanding of each 
character's degree of self-confidence.) I. 
Jim would ask to be excused because he 
didn’t think he could do the job. Molly 
would barge ahead, trying to take on 
everything. Pete would be helpful in what- 
ever capacity he was asked to serve. II. 
Jim would stand helplessly on the side- 
lines. Molly would fire orders at every- 
one, trying to help the passengers and 
the driver simultaneously. If Pete could 
help the driver he would so so; otherwise 
he would leave that to sonteone else and 
concentrate on calming the passengers. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 18) 
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ET set for surprises! You'll find 

plenty of them in the New Parker 
**51”’. For this pen has 14 remarkable 
new advances. 
- Filling is extra fast and easy. A spe- 
cial window lets you see the ink sup- 
ply. The New “51” holds more ink, 
too. And this pen is safeguarded against 
leaking, even at highest flight levels. 

But there’s much more. So try it 

yourself. See the New “51” today at 
your Parker dealer’s. The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 


Copr. 1949 by The Park Pen Company 
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NEW ... FOTO-FILL FILLER ... VISIBLE INK 
SUPPLY ... PLI-GLASS RESERVOIR . . . PLATHE- 
NIUM-TIPPED POINT «a . “AERO-METRIC CONTROL” 

... PLUS 9 OTHER GREAT ADVANCES. 
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)\ Ao Say What 
TG Vou Please! 


. +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Your T-A-B Club is a great help to 
me. Reading is my main leisure-time 
activity, and thanks to T-A-B Club I 
am now building up my own library. 
One can’t find this type of reading on 
newsstands, and I really think one’s 
education is incomplete without read- 
ing these wonderful stories. 

Mary Lou Henriksen 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


* * es 
Dear Editor: 


I found a mistake in your Jan. 12 
“Laughs” column. The title of the hu- 
morous poem, reprinted from the Wyan- 
hazards of mistletoe, was misspelled 
quandry. 

Somebody slipped up. Whoever it 
was, I'd like to help him out of his 
unfortunate quandary. 

Incidentally, I sit next to “the kid 
from Brooklyn” who complained in a 
recent “Say What You Please” column 
about a baseball mistake. The mistakes 
we find only prove we read your maga- 
zine thoroughly. 

Gladys Larsen 

Fort Hamilton H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our “Laughs” editor confesses he’s 
thought he’s been in a quandry all his 
life. Now, thanks to Brooklyn, he, at 
least, knows his sad state is quandary. 

—Ed. 
” e © 
Dear Editor: 

Today I had the pleasure of reading 
your magazine for the first time. Gosh! 
Was I pleased! All your articles are 
tops. The Teen Age Book Club recom- 
mends very good books. “Boy dates 
Girl” is adorable, and really has valua- 
ble information. The “Laughs” add a 
finishing touch. 

Jo Ann Duncan 
Byrd H. S., Shreveport, La. 


Dear Editor: 

I've read practically every letter sent 
to your “Say What You Please” column. 
It seems that readers only comment or 

(Continued on next page) 


























Here’s Adventure For You! 


Follow the trail of high adventure...don the uniform of 
Uncle Sam’s Army. 


Winter maneuvers, for example, give you a chance to camp 
out, hunt, ski, live a real he-man’s life. Living outside in the 
crisp winter air, you’ll be training with the latest kinds of 
equipment. 


You’ll use new and specially designed protective clothing— 
find that there are new ways of preparing piping hot food 
without building a fire—learn the tricks of camouflaging, 
tracking, taking advantage of terrain. And you'll become 
self-sufficient in the ways of an outdoorsman. 


Yes, you'll like the life of a soldier! High adventure is yours. 
The Army’s Career Plan assures development, education, 
promotion and leadership opportunities. 


Start thinking now of the splendid boost up the ladder of 
life an Army career will give you. When you’re old enough— 
17 with parents’ consent—you’ll begin one of our nation’s 
most honored professions. Become a highly skilled professional 
man—a professional for peace in the new Regular Army. 


FACE IS AMERICAS 
MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESs 


THE NEW ARMY AND AIR FORCE OFFER... 
& WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER 1085 








®% BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
® UNUSUAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


US. ARMY and US.AIR FORCE 
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(Continued from page 3) 
give their opinions. Why not have a 
“question ‘n’ answer” division? 

For example, my hobby is printir.g, 
and your articles on journalism and the 
printing business have helped me a lot. 
But, recently, I started what you would 
call a “mail order” business, and a few 
problems have come up. 

Can you answer these questions or 
tell me where I can find the answers: 

1. Where does one register a busi- 
ness, and is it necessary for a minor to 
do so? 2. Is there a law against a mi- 
nor’s printing and publishing his own 
“little magazine”? 

Richard Klewer 
Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Rules on the organizing and register- 
ing of businesses differ from state to 
state. Our Vocational Editor advises 
you to consult your local Better Busi- 
ness Bureau or Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce about local regulations.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


In answer to your question concern- 
ing the slump in teen-age attendance 
at the movies, I can only say that it is 
not the high cost of movie-going that 
keeps most of us at home. It is the 
immoral and sickening demonstration 
of sex which is the main ingredient of 
two-thirds of the films produced. If the 
Messrs. Goldwyn, Warner, and Zanuck 
would give the public more films like 
A Song Is Born, State Fair, and Lau- 
rencé Olivier’s Hamlet, the movie-mak- 
ers wouldn't be down in the dumps. 

I’m sure all teen-agers are tired of 
paying their money for admittance, 
only to walk out during the course of 
the movie, because their consciences 
would not let them stay. 

Marie Murtaugh 
Immaculate Heart Academy, 
Fountain Springs, Pa. 


MOZART STARTED YOUNG. Why not 
you? Ask your teacher about Scholastic 
Creative Music Awards today, or write 
for Rules Booklet (Scholastic Magazines, 
7 E. 12th St., N. Y. C.). 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. Most of you 
depend on buses, bikes, or footwork 
is your means of transportation to 
and from school — but not the 65 or 
so teen-agers who live on the Casco 
Bay islands opposite Portland, Maine! 

Every school day, weather permit- 
ting, they board a boat operated by 
the Casco Bay Lines for the journey 
to Portland High School. 

For about three months of the year, 
these P.H.S,. students can count on 
rough water — with 20-foot waves not 
unusual, Sometimes they find it nec- 
essary to jump for the dock! 

Some of the sea-faring students 
live on Cliff Island, farthest out in the 
bay and almost two hours by boat 
from Portland; some live on Long 
Island, about 45 minutes from Port- 
land; and the rest live on Peaks 
Island, just outside Portland harbor. 
All three islands are a part of Port- 
land.— Photo and Story Courtesy of 
Parade. 


SALTY ANSWER. Speaking of boats, 
do you know the story about the girl 
who went sailing for the first time 
with her “yachtsman-type” boy friend? 
She found the trip rather harrowing 
and was further disturbed by the fact 
tha her boy friend spent most of the 
time busy with the boat! 

Inbound, he asked her to pick up 
the mooring line with a boathook. 
“Make it fast,” he bawled nautically. 

She threw the line overboard, 
dropped the boathook, and snapped: 
“If you can do it any quicker, go 
ahead!” — This Week 


c* 





FROZEN ASSETS. Ted Gietzen, a 
gas station operator of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, is waiting today for his 
frozen assets to melt. 

The assets consist of a $20.89 
check in the center of a 100-pound 
cake of ice! 

As a joke, Mr. Gietzen sent a col- 
lect telegram to a friend, Chauncey 
Todd, dunning him for an unpaid 
bill. He asked if Mr. Todd’s assets 
Were frozen. 

The next day the answer arrived — 


delivered by the iceman. — Associated 
Press, — 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH + 


Count on Yourself 


Marks of Maturity: 2 


three high school gradu- 

ates who answered an 
ad for a salesman with an 
insurance company. 

“Frankly,” Mr. gBedell, 
the personnel manager, said 
to Jim, “don’t you think 
you d have a hard time sell- 
ing insurance when you 
know nothing about it?” 
Jim said he “guessed so” 
and left. 

Molly Jones was the next 
to see Mr. Bedell. When Mr. Bedell popped the same ques- 
tion at her, Molly announced: “Oh, but I know all about 
life insurance! My father had some. And I’m a natural-born 
salesman!” Mr. Bedell asked Molly about her father’s insur- 
ance and how she knew she was a salesman. Molly fumbled 
around without giving any real answers. 

Then Pete Smith walked in to see Mr. Bedell. He an- 
swered Mr. Bedell’s question this way: “I’m sure I can do 
the job. I like to deal with people and I’m eager to learn 
the insurance business. Give me a trial and I'll prove that 
I can learn fast and well.” 

To which of these three would you give the job? Mr. 
Bedell chose Pete. He liked Pete’s SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

Jim didn’t have a chance to make first base; he stopped 
running half way down the baseline. He hadn’t thought 
about the job or his qualifications for it. Consequently, when 
questioned, Jim was “out.” 

Molly’s bluff didn’t pass as self-confidence with Mr. Bedell. 
If Molly had been sure of herself, she wouldn’t have tried 
to make Mr. Bedell think she knew more than she really did 
know. Perhaps she was counting on having her father tell 
her “all about insurance” once she got the job. The person 
to count on was herself. 

Pete impressed Mr. Bedell as a person who knew he could 
do what he said he could do. 

Mr. Bedell was right. Pete had thought frankly about his 
own abilities. He had discovered that he had strong points 
he could be proud of and could count on. Pete hadn't con- 
cluded that he was the “find” of the 20th century; but he 
wasn't “bogged down” by the feeling that he might as well 
go out and eat worms. 

Everyone has strong points. Everyone has weaknesses. 
Self-confidence is a balanced point of view about yourself. 
It means you've discovered some of your abilities and plan 
to make the most of them. It also means you aren't over- 
rating yourself. Self-confidence is confidence in yourself, not 
in an imaginary person you'd like to be. 

Count on yourself. In the long run you can probably do 
most of the things you want to do. Self-confidence is an 
important Mark of Maturity. 


J: PIERCE was one of 
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“Chicken, beef, veal — not a thing on bats or leeches.” 


AY, YOU'RE a lucky 
claimed Tod Hunter 
t,.0O »>dman 


girl!” ex- 
as Sally 
joined him on the 
library steps. 

“Thanks for telling me,” Sally said 
with a smile. “Is there any special 
reason, or are you just spreading light 
and cheer today?” 

“Sure, there’s a reason — and I'm it!” 
Tod grinned. “It so happens that I’m 
free tonight, and I’m going to take you 
to a movie. It’s an ‘oldie’ that the Bijou 
has brought back and it stars vour 
favorite glamour-man, Laurence Oliv- 
ier. Name of the picture: Wuthering 
Heights.” 

“Oh, Tod! I'd love to, but it so hap- 
pens that I have a date tonight with the 
book of the same name,” Sally sighed. 

“Great scott, are you still reading that 
book?” asked Tod. “Why, you started it 
two weeks ago! What are you trying to 
do — read it backwards?” 

“No,” laughed Sally. “I finished the 
book, but my report on it is due day 
after 
through the book again—” 


tomorrow. I'll have to read 

“You know, for a bright girl you’re 
not very smart,” Tod said with mock 
seriousness. “Haven’t you heard of the 


famous pay-as-you-go reading plan?” 
“What? Sounds like installment buy- 
ing,” Sally commented. 


“Right you are,” said Tod. “And the 
pay-off is that it makes book reports a 
cinch. By the time you've finished your 
book, you have a pre-fabricated report. 
You just have to hammer the pieces into 
place.” 

“Stop talking in riddles and explain 
yourself,” Sally demanded. “This sounds 
interesting.” 


Know Where You’re Going 


When Tod “unriddled” himself, his 
plan turned out to be easy as A-B-C, 
In fact, it was an A-B-C plan, for he 
based his book reports on a simple out- 


Times Book Review 


“Why, it’s a val 


Ben in N. Y¥. Times Book Review 





The 


line. Tod had made up a list of ques- 
tions for every type of book, and as he 
read his book, he kept these questions 
in mind. 

Tod’s outline for novels covered five 
headings: Plot, characters, setting, 
theme, and style. 


A. Plot (The story). 

Is the plot tightly-knit (as in Tale of 
Two Cities) or a series of incidents held 
together by the central character (as in 
Babbitt ) ? 

Is the emphasis on an outward strug- 
gle —man against man (as in Mutiny 
on the Bounty) or man against his en- 
vironment (as in The Good Earth). or 
is there an inward struggle, with man 
fighting against himself (as in The 
Scarlet Letter)? 

Does every incident have a purpose: 
to advance the story, or to explain one 
of the characters, or to set the scene? 

Are the incidents reasonable, or does 
the author use too many chance coinci- 
dences? 

What is the climax of the story? 

Is the ending logical? 

Is the story worth telling? 


B. Characters (The people). 

Are the characters well - rounded 
people with both strong and weak 
qualities (as Sidney Carton in Tale of 
Two Cities), or are they “types” who 
are either all good (as the Macauleys 
in Human Comedy) or all bad (as Long 
John Silver in Treasure Island)? 

Do the characters change and grow 
as a result’ of their experiences (as Mr. 
Chips in Goodbye, Mr. Chips), or do 


t | thought it was a real book.” 


Story 


they remain static through everything 
(as Horatio Hornblower in 
from Connecticut)? 


Captain 


What are the main characters’ prob- 
lems? How do they cope with them? 
Are their actions consistent with their 
personalities? 


C. Setting (Time and place). 

What is the place of the action? Does 
the place influence the plot and char 
acters (as in The Good Earth and Lost 
Horizon)? Or could the story have hap- 
pened anywhere? 

What is the time of the action? Does 
it play an imfx tant part in the events 
of the story and in the characters’ att 
tudes (as in Meet Me in St. Louis)? 
Or could the story have happened at 
any time? 

Is the setting accurate? Are the his- 
torical and geographical “facts” true? 

Does the setting lend mood and 
atmosphere to the story? 


D. Style (Type of writing). 

Is the writing realistic, showing life 
as it is (as in Pride and Prejudice 
is it romantic and glamorous 
Treasure Island and Scaramouche 

Is the description straightforward, as 
in a newspaper article? Or is it “dressed 
up”. with colorful words? Does the 
description add to the story, or does it 
get in the way? 

Does the author write with humor? 
With sarcasm? With sentimentality? 

Is the dialogue true to life? If dialect 
is used, is it true to the time and the 
place of the story? 
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FE. Theme (The ideas). 

What is the theme of the book? 
(Why did the author write the book?) 

Is there a moral to the book, or was it 
written simply to entertain the reader? 
If there is a moral, what is it? 

Do you agree with the moral? 


Keep Your Outline in Line 


Tod’s outline is a fine one; his ques- 
tions are keen and searching. But there’s 
a trick to using the outline, and to 
answering the questions. 

The trick is to understand the outline 
thoroughly, to realize that it offers you 
a guide for judging a book. Try to 
recognize the significance of the ques- 
tions. You can help yourself to do this 
by reading the book series now running 
in Practical English. (See page 10.) 

Don't try to study a novel as you read 


Goes... 


it; that makes reading a chore, instead 
f fun. But if you understand Tod’s out- 
line, you'll automatically pass judgment 
on the plot, the characters, the style, 
te., as you’re reading. When such an 
idea occurs to you, make a brief note of 

“Good description, page 98” or 
“Peter's problem, page 126” or “Moral, 
page 208.” 

Reread your notes after you've fin- 
ished the book. Glance back at your 
references, if necessary; turn them over 
in your mind. Spend some time think- 
ing about the book. Then start outlining 
and writing your report. 

You'll probably want to start with the 
point that most impressed you. This 
may be the theme (or the moral) of the 
book, or it may be the exciting plot, or 
the personality of the main character. 


From there, you go on to tell your other 
ideas about the book. Be sure to give 
sound reasons for your criticism and try 
to use quotes to back up your criticism. 

You needn't praise a book to high 
heaven, nor need you pan it. You may 
think that the characters are real, but 
that the plot is confusing and unrealis- 
tic. Say so! Or you may feel that the 
book is worth reading for the story 
alone, even though the main character 
doesn’t ever come to life for you. Say 
that, then. 


The Whole Wide World 


Novels occupy only one small corner 
of the whole wide world of books. They 
make wonderful reading, but don’t con- 
fine yourself to this one corner. Why 
not stretch out into other reading fields 
as well? ‘ 

Short stories are fiction, just as novels 
are, and they contain the same ingredi- 
ents: plot, character, setting, theme, 
style. If you're considering a collection 
of stories by one author (such as the 
Pocket Book of O. Henry or O’Hal- 
loran’s Luck by Stephen Vincent 
Benet), these questions will interest 
you: 

Is there a single theme 
through all the stories? 


running 


Is there a similarity among the char- 
acters of all the stories? 
settings? Among the plots? 

Which stories did you consider most 


Among the 


successful, and why? 
Travel and adventure books about 
far-off places have been written by ex- 
plorers, journalists and _ tourists — to 
name only a few. They may be out- 
standing for their hair-raising experi- 
ences (Bring "Em Back Alive) or for 
their humor (Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay) or for their fine descriptions 
(Life on the Mississippi). Here’s what 
you might ask about them: 
Are the author’s 


descriptions 
authentic? 


ei 


Bo Brown in N. Y. Times Book Review 


“What a footnote this'll make to Chapter Five!” 


7 


Does the author write well, or does 
the book’s appeal lie only in the ad- 
ventures described? 

How do the places described differ 
from my own community? Is there any 
similarity between these people’s cus- 
toms and those of my own community? 

Biographies tell the stories of real 
men’s lives. But a biography isn’t an 
encyclopedia article. A biographer’s job 
is to analyze his subject for you, and 
he cannot help but be influenced by 
his own opinion of the man_ he’s 
writing about. When you read such 
books as Madame Curie, you'll ask: 

Is the author qualified, as a researcher 
and a writer, to write this book? 

Is the story realistic and honest, or 
does it glorify the subject? 

Are the author’s criticism and praise 
otf his subject justified? 

Are only facts presented, or does the 
author explain the subject’s personality 
and character to me? 

An autobiography is also the story of 
a man’s life—but it is written by the 
man himself. In reading an autobiogra- 
phy, you'll try to judge the man’s char- 
acter, as well as his writing ability. 

Essays are literary articles, and they 
may be personal: and humorous (My 
Ten Years in a Quandary) or philo- 
sophical (Emerson: The Basic Writings 
of America’s Sage). You will probably 
prefer to read the light, informal essays; 
and even in these you will find ideas 
and opinions that are worth thinking 
about. You'll find, too, that these per- 
sonal essays contain some of the most 
graceful and appealing writing which 
you ve ever read. 

Current events books report on his- 
tory and the problems of our times 
(Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo and No 
Place to Hide). From these, y6u should 
demand the same accurate and straight- 
forward facts that you look for in your 
daily newspaper. 


Ben in N. Y. Times Book Review 


“Junior! Have you been reading comic books again?” 





Sense and 


Nonsense 


ETER, suppose you—” 

“Who? Me? But I never—” 

“No, not you; but Bill, 
younger brother 

“Oh no, not that—” 

We second the motion. No more of 
that, please, or we'll all be begging for 
straitjackets. How could anyone make 
sense of a like that? It 
doesn’t contain one complete thought! 

Since you don’t enjoy confusion, you 
probably don’t allow yourself to get 
mixed up in such conversations. If 
someone says to you, “Suppose you—” 
you demand, “Suppose I what?” You're 
eager to know whether he’s going to 
suggest that you take your brother Bill 
to the movies, or that you eat his share 
of chocolate layer cake, or that you ac- 
cept a blind date. 

At any rate, you're not going to let 
him get away with expressing half- 
thoughts; you're going to insist that 
he finish his thought. That’s why you 
say, “Suppose I what?” Grammatically 
speaking, you're saying, “Come, come, 
chum, complete your sentence. Don’t 
babble on in sentence fragments.” 

If you're feeling especially bright, 
you'll go on to explain to your friend 
that: A sentence is a group of words 
which (1) expresses a complete 
thought, and (2) contains a subject 
and a predicate. 


your 


conversation 


Simple, Isnt It? 


You're familiar with part (1) of that 
formula; but what about part (2)? 
Would you know what to do about this 
sentence? 


Elmer Smiggle, the man I love, flew to 
China yesterday. 


No, we're not suggesting that you 
take a fast boat for China! We’re won- 
dering whether you can tell us the sub- 
ject and the predicate of that sentence. 
You probably don’t need a hint, but 
here it is anyhow: The subject tells 
what the sentence is about. The predi- 
cate tells something about the subject. 

Would you say that Elmer Smiggle, 
the man I love is the subject of the sen- 
tence? Then you'd be right! That’s the 
complete subject; it’s the total you get 
by adding the simple subject (Elmer 
Smiggle) to its modifier (the man I 
love). Together, they tell what the sen- 
tence is about. 

Now the predicate should be easy 


LISS 


George Clark, News Syndicate Co., Ine, 


“Don’t worry about my homework, Mom. I'll 
do some of it every time | hit a traffic light.” 


for you. Of course it’s flew to China 
yesterday. Flew is the predicate verb, 
the most important part of the complete 
predicate. To China yesterday is win- 
dow-dressing; it’s a modifier that helps 
to make the predicate complete. To- 
gether, they tell something about the 
subject. 


Juggling the Pieces 


Don’t feel hemmed in now just be- 
cause you know that there’s a formula 
for sentences. You can do all kinds of 
things with that simple formula. But 
the more interesting your sentences be- 
come, the more problems you'll run 
into. 

Let’s explore some of these problems 
with our friend, Elmer Smiggle. Sup- 
pose Elmer’s trip to China isn’t an un- 
usual affair; maybe he’s been there often 
before. In talking about this, you’d say: 


Elmer flies to China frequently. 


But perhaps-Elmer doesn’t travel 
alone; his brother Ernest always goes 
with him to China. Then you'd say: 

Elmer and Ernest fly to China fre- 
quently. 

There you have a compound subject. 
Since your sentence is about two peo- 
ple, your predicate verb must carry the 
weight of two people. You wouldn't 
send both Elmer and Ernest off in a 
single-seater plane, would you? Then 
you can’t send your compound-subject 
sentence off with a single-seater verb. 
When he’s by himself, Elmer flies. But 
when he’s with his brother, the two 
of them fly. 


Jf 


If you wanted to find a formula to 
cover this switch, you’d speak gram- 
matically again: A verb must always 
agree with its subject. 

This formula follows all the way down 
the line. I may go, but Jim always goes: 
you surely eat, but just as surely Eileen 
eats. 

Now let’s get back to Elmer. Per- 
haps you're not very happy about his 
going to China. In that case you might 
write your cousin Mabel: 


I feel lonely because Elmer has gone to 
China. 

What are you doing there? You're 
complaining, of course. But you're also 
building a complex sentence. It's com 
plex because it carries two different 
kinds of ideas. The first idea is con- 
tained in the independent clause: | feel 
lonely. That clause is called indepen- 
dent because it could stand by itself, 
(You’ve made it the independent clause 
because it carries the idea that seems 
most important to you.) But you choose 
to explain the main idea, so you add 
because Elmer has gone to China. That 
isn’t a complete thought; it prompts 
your listener to ask, “So what?” Sinc 
it isn’t complete in itself, it’s called the 
dependent clause. It depends on the 
main clause to make sense. 

What happens when you force a 
weak dependent clause to stand alone? 


Because Elmer has gone to China 


You have a sentence fragment—the 
thing that no one ever wants to be 
caught with! You're caught with it be- 
cause you're expressing an incomplete 
thought, a so-what thought. In that 
case, you'd better hurry up and link it 
with a main clause so your reader or 
listener will know what’s going on. 

There’s a possibility, though, that 
Elmer’s trip isn’t making you unhappy. 
That may be because there’s some ex- 
citement in store for you too—yourTe 
taking a trip also! And it seems to you 
that your trip is just as important as 
Elmer’s, so you write cousin Mabel: 


Elmer has flown to China, and I'm sail- 
ing for Brazil! 

That will show Elmer that he’s not 
the only one who can travel! That will 
also show you how to construct a com 
pound sentence. You take two equally 
important ideas and join them by and. 
but, or or. Since the ideas are both im- 
portant, they both form independent 
clauses. Each clause could stand by it- 
self since each one is a separate, con- 
plete thought. But you might have ar 
ranged them in two sentences: 


Elmer has flown to China. I’m sailing 
for Brazil! 


Take your choice—and a happy and- 
ing to both you and Elmer! 
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Deon ee, 


You're really lucky—living in a city where you 
can see real plays from Broadway now and then. All 
we ever see are our own or those given by the Bay 
Ridge Playlikers and we're supposed to imagine 
that bald Dr. Brubaker is a young Casanova court- 
ing blonde-wigged Mrs. Pfeffer — of all people! 

But you should have seen the hilarious perform- 
ance we staged at assembly last week. Dizzy Dahl 
named it “Here’s the ‘Dirt’ at Bay Ridge High.” It 
was all Dizzy’s idea. Or was it Miss Green’s? 

Anyhoo, we decided to put on a series of skits 
with the girls mimicking the fellows and vice versa. 
The idea was to show why our building and grounds 
are always so filthy dirty. 

In the first scene, Abe and Larry appeared with 
aprons and dust mops. “This mop’s so full of dust, it 
won't pick up another crumb, and I still have the 
kitchen t@do,” moaned Abe. 

“Just shake it out the window,’ 
tossing out some dishwater. 

Next we saw Wanda and Jewel Sink in men’s 
galoshes and coats. They were just entering the 
school’s front door. They stamped snow and mud 
off their galoshes as they mushed down the hall, 
leaving behind them a trail of muddy water and 
gum wrappers. 

In the lunchroom scene were Wanda and Alysmae, 
their feet comfortably propped up on chairs. As they 
ate, they dropped crumbs, bits of orange~peel, etc. 
The wastebasket, 20 feet away, had a halo of apple 
cores, wadded-up waxpaper, and newspapers on 
the floor around it. Wanda tossed some leftovers 


suggested Abe, 


from lunch into a paper sack and wadded it up. 

“A nickel says you can’t hit the basket with a 
bank shot!” Alysmae exclaimed. 

“Get out your nickel,” Wanda replied, rising 
slightly. “Jeeps, I missed it. Let’s scram!” 

Next we saw Pinetop Lewis and Dizzy going 
down the hall with a stack of notebooks under their 
arms. They “gabbed” away (as they think girls do). 
Falling from their notebooks were pencil stubs, old 
envelopes, and torn sheets of theme paper. 

“What shall I do with the pieces of this note?” 
asked Pinetop. 

“Darling, just stick them back of a row of books 
in the library,” suggested Dizzy. 

The next scene was Butch madly digging into his 
locker, searching for his gym suit. Compacts, aprons, 
tennis. shoes, and papers tumbled out. 

“At last,” he sighed, as he dragged forth a dirty 
shirt and shorts. With it came a shower of books. 
“Oh my gosh!” Butch exclaimed. “There’s Benedict 
Arnold! I lost that library book six months ago.” 

Our principal thought the whole program was 
wonderful. He’s appointed us as a “Citizens’ Com- 
mittee” to investigate conditions at school and to 
suggest remedies. Alysmae and I have been making 
clean-up posters every night for a week. And I’m 
afraid to drop a common pin! One of Dizzy’s patrol 
might give me a ticket to appear in Student Court. 

Sometimes I wonder if Miss Green didn’t put 
the whole idea into our heads to show us how we 
really are—used to be, I mean. What do you think? 

Your cleaned-up 





Frem “Championship Ball’ 
Chip’s winning basketball team. 


HIP lived tor sports. Breaking his 

leg was tough.” Bill was talking 

to two friends as Ed joined them. 

“But Chip had real spunk. He took the 

job of basketball manager. He made 
” the team a winner.’ 

“I came in late,” Ed said. “What's 
Chip’s school? Don’t I know him?” 

“No,” Bill grinned, “but I'll be glad 
to introduce him. Chip’s quite a char- 
acter.” 

The last thing Ed expected was to 
find a book on his desk with a note 
from Bill: “Here’s where you'll meet 
Chip Hilton.” (The book was Cham- 
pionship Ball by Clair Bee.) 

It hadn’t occurred to Ed that Chip 
was a book character. From the things 
Bill told about Chip, Ed felt almost as 
if he knew Chip. When Bill said that 
Chip was a good basketball manager, 
Ed reasoned that Chip must be tactful, 
patient, and fair in dealing with others. 
Most of the things Bill said about Chip 
reminded Ed of someone or something 
he knew about. Each point was a clue 
to Chip’s character. 

Suppose a man accidentally drops 
his packages on the sidewalk and you 
see a boy stop to help pick them up. 
Doesn’t that incident tell you a lot 
about the boy? If an author gives you 
enough such clues to his characters, you 
feel as if you know them as people. 


Character Clues 
Have you ever asked yourself what 
kind of first impressions you get in real 
life? Think of someone you know only 
fairly well. Sum this person up in four 
adjectives or phrases: 








As Real as Life! 











Did you include the color of his 
eyes? Unless there’s a striking quality 
about his eyes, probably not. Most of 
us can’t name the color of the eyes of 
some of our closest friends. 

But suppose the only description an 
author gives of a heroine is “hazel eves, 
cute, dimpled.” This doesn’t tell you as 
much about her as you'd know from 
one meeting. 

Kipling gives the readers of Captains 
Courageous a better break when they 
first meet Harvey: 


A slight, slim-built boy perhaps fifteen 
years old, a half-smoked cigarette hanging 
from one corner of his mouth, leaned over 
the high footway. His look was a mixture 
of irresolution, bravado, and very cheap 
smartness. He was dressed in a cherry- 
colored blazer, knickerbockers, red stock- 
ings, and bicycle shoes. As he eyed the 
company he said in a loud, high voice: 
“You can hear fish boats squawking all 
around us, Say, wouldn't it be great if we 
ran down one?” 


A Penny for Your Thoughts 


What goes on backstage in the minds 
of your friends is a clue to many things 
about them. But Fritz doesn’t say that 
his reason for not going to the party is 
that he doesn’t have the right suit to 
wear. You'll know him a long time be- 
fore you guess from things he says and 
does what he’s thinking. 

An author, however, can “let us in” 
on a character's thoughts immediately. 
Harvey's thoughts show you quickly 
how he changed after he was fished 
from the water onto a fishing boat: 


It came to him (Harvey) with a horrible 
distinctness, how a boy in a cherry-colored 
jersey—he despised fancy blazers now with 
all a fisherman’s contempt—how an igno- 
rant, rowdy boy had once said it would be 
“great” if a steamer ran down a fishing 
boat... . / And that same boy... was (now) 
up at four of a dim dawn in steaming, 
crackling oilskins, hammering, literally for 
the dear life, on a bell, while somewhere 
close at hand a thirty-foot steel stem was 
storming along at twenty miles an hour! 


We know. most of our friends by 
what they say or do. You begin to know 
the boy on the fishing boat from his 


very first conversations with Harvey: 

“Feelin’ better?” said the boy with a 
grin. “Hev some coftee?” 

“Isn’t there milk?” said Harvey. 

“Well, no,” said the boy. “Ner there 
ain't likely to be til "bout mid-September 
... I've dried your clothes. They ain't our 
style much. Fix yerself an’ go on deck 
Dad wants to see you. I’m his son—Dan 
they call me.... How'd you come to fall 
off in a dead flat ca’m?” 

Suppose Dan had said simply, “Go 
on deck and see the skipper.” You 
wouldn’t have learned much about him. 


Actions Speak 

“Actions~ often speak louder than 
words.” When the man and the woman 
in The Pearl (by John Steinbeck) rush 
to the doctor with their child that has 
been bitten by a scorpion, the doctor 
sends the servant to ask if they have 
money: 


Now Kino (the man) reached into a 
secret place somewhere under his blanket 
He brought out a paper folded many times 
Crease by crease he unfolded it, until at 
last there came to view eight small mis 
shapen seed pearls, as ugly and gray as 
little ulcers, flattened and almost valueless 
The servant took the paper and closed the 
gate again, but this time he was not gone 
long. He opened the gate just enough to 
pass the paper back. 

“The doctor has gone out,” he said. “He 
was called to a serious case.” And he shut 
the gate quickly out of shame. 


Don't you learn much about both the 
doctor and Kino from their actions in 
these few lines? 

Sometimes the author doesn’t give 
enough clues for us to feel we know his 
character as a certain person with hopes 
and disappointments, good points and 
bad, like the rest of us. Then we think 
of his character as any young man or 
any high school girl, etc. We call this 
a “type” character. 

Do you know anyone who’s all good 
or all bad? No! That’s why the weak 
nesses in a character often make him 
seem most real to you. It’s hard to be 
come excited about what happens to a 
character who's perfect—such as Supe! 
man playing a ball game. But following 
a character who seems alive can be 
almost as big a thrill as playing the 
game yourself! 


This is the third article of a series on 
“How to Choose Books.” Next week: Plot 
in Books. 
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comes to painting houses; but writ- 
ing business letters is a different 
story. 

“Do you remember the job I did for 
Mrs. Wilkins?” he asks one night after 
dinner. 

“The big four-family house?” you 
wonder. 

“That’s right—408 Prospect. Well, 
the lady who owns the house next door 
wants it painted. She told Mrs. Wilkins 
to have me make an estimate of the 
job.” 

“Sounds good!” you exclaim. 

“The only trouble,” your dad con- 
tinues, “is that the owner of 410 lives 
out of town. I wonder if you'd write 
her a letter for me and tell her my 
estimate.” 

“Of course, Dad,” you reply. “Just 
wait until I get my pencil and paper to 
take some notes.” 

You try to take down what he says— 
and here’s the business letter you write: 


6016 Third Ave., N. W. 
Los Angeles, California 
February 16, 1948 


Mrs. Lamar Bedford 
2420 Dwight Way 
Berkeley, California 


Dear Mrs. Bedford: 


Mrs. Wilkins phoned me the other day 
to tell me how pleased she was with her 
paint job. She said that you had been in 
town and that you are the owner of the 
house at 410 Prospect and that you want 
me to make an estimate on how much it 
would cost to paint your house two coats 
of white. Here is the estimate: $280. This 
includes blue trim on the windows, re- 
placing those eaves which are badly rusted, 
puttying the loose sash, and repairing the 
porch railing, the wood of which has rot- 
ted in spots. I would like to suggest that 
the house should be painted a warm gray 
since the smoke from neighboring fac- 
tories would soon dirty a white paint job. 
I am including a contract for you to sign 
if you are interested. 


My terms are 20 per cent down, 30 per 
cent on completion of the first coat, and 
the rest on completion of the job. I use 
Dutch Boy white-lead paint and paint by 
hand. Although many painters use spray- 


Jen dad’s .a crackerjack when it 


Jefferson Machamer, Cartoons-of-the- Month 


ing machines, I find spray jobs unsatis- 
factory. The estimate includes a blue ceil- 
ing for the porch and gray concrete paint 
on the porch floor. 
Thank you for asking for an estimate. 
Sincerely yours, 


Herman Van Cortland 
HVC:Ilve 
1 Encl. 


Organize for Action 


If you want your dad to land that 
paint job, you’d better check that busi- 
ness letter. It lacks the straightforward 
approach. It needs organization. Here 
are steps to take in that direction. 

1. Make an outline of what you're 
going to say. You took notes on the 
main ideas: (1) Your dad’s glad to 
submit an estimate for a two-coat paint 
job; (2) what the $280 estimate in- 
cludes; (3) terms of the contract; (4) 
thanks for the opportunity to submit a 
bid. 

2. Have all the facts available. Have 
you answered every question in Mrs. 
Bedford’s mind so that she'll be willing 
to sign the contract? When can your 
dad start the work? How long will it 
take? Does your dad plan to furnish 
the paint and is its cost included in the 
$280? Or is Mrs. Bedford expected to 
pay for the ‘paint herself? 

3. Organize your material. You'll 
probably need four paragraphs for the 
information your father gave you. De- 
cide which facts you'll put in each par- 
agraph and eliminate the unnecessary 
information. Boil down all the informa- 
tion about Mrs. Wilkins’ phone call and 
her satisfaction with the paint job on 
her house. Mrs. Bedford knows that. 

Have one main thought in each par- 
agraph. Your first sentence acts as a 
headline for the paragraph. It turns 
the spotlight on the main thought. The 
rest of the paragraph explains or de- 
velops that thought. 

In the second paragraph where you 
quote the $280 estimate for a two-coat 
job with Dutch Boy white-lead paint, 
list completely what the job includes— 
not forgetting the paint on the porch 
floor and ceiling. Also mention that it’s 
a hand job. Eliminate your dad’s opin- 
ion of spray jobs. 


Check List for Success 


Here's a check list to guide you in 
business letter writing. Check the above 
letter against this list. 

1. Completeness. Have you forgot- 
ten anything? Remember to tell Mrs. 





PERFECT 








Bedford that the cost of the paint is 
included in the $280. That makes a big 
difference. Also you forgot to mention 
that your dad will do a thorough job 
of scraping off the loose paint. 

2. Courtesy. Does your letter have a 
pleasant, cordial tone? Does it show 
interest in the person that you're writ- 
ing to and in his problems? You can 
achieve a courteous tone in the first 
and last paragraphs by saying you're 
happy to submit an estimate and by 
saying thank you for the opportunity 
to do so. Your detailed description of 
the job you plan to do also is good. 


3. Consideration. Did you think of 
Mrs. Bedford when you wrote the let- 
ter? Did you consider that she prob- 
ably doesn’t know too much about the 
technical side of painting a house? You 
might suggest that Dutch Boy white- 
lead paint is the best paint that can be 
bought. When you suggest that gray 
paint will stand up better than white 
paint, youre showing consideration. 
You might add that you'll be happy to 
leave the decision on color up to Mrs. 
Bedford. 


4. Clarity. Is your letter clear in ex- 
plaining exactly the job that should be 
done? Wouldn't it be clearer to Mrs. 
Bedford if you said that the contract 
called for 20 per cent down (or $56) 
on signing the contract so that she'd 
know the exact amount she'd have to 
pay? 

5. Conciseness. Did you make every 
word count? Could any word or sen- 
tence be eliminated and still not dam-* 
age the thought of what you want to 
say? 

6. Correctness. Is the letter correct 
in the details of grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, and set-up? Have you done 
a top job of typing? Or do you have 
unsightly erasures and strikeovers? Is 
your letter well-centered on good-grade 
typing paper? Check every detail. Re- 
member a $280 contract for your dad 
depends partly on how well you write 
your letter. 


Now rewrite the letter to Mrs. Bed- 
ford. For extra credit, address the busi- 
ness envelope to go with Mrs. Bed- 
ford’s letter. 

Start the first line of-the address just 
below the center of the envelope and 
far enough to the left so that the ad- 
dress doesn’t crowd the right margin. 
Use a complete address just as you do 
in the introductory address. 





Learn to Think... 


STRAIGHT 


44m HAVE been called a communist 

by some people. I have been called 

a spokesman of American capital- 
ism by communists, and repeatedly 
called a tool of imperialism by the radio 
from Moscow.” This remark was made 
by President Frank Graham of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina after the 
Atomic Energy Commission and Presi- 
dent Truman had both declared that 
he is a citizen who can be trusted with 
government secrets. 

Dr. Graham’s remark reminded us 
of Abraham Lincoln, who once asked 
some visitors, “If we call a dog’s tail a 
leg, how many legs would a dog have?” 

“Five,” they answered, 

“No,” said Lincoln. “Only four. Call- 
ing a tail a leg doesn’t make it one.” 

Likewise, calling a person a com- 
munist, socialist, or capitalist doesn't 
make him one! 

We hear and use these words too 
often without knowing what they mean. 
Dr. Graham’s experience is one exam- 
ple. Here’s another. 

Suppose someone calls you “an old 
capitalist.” Would you deny the label 
angrily? If the way it is said makes the 
label sound uncomplimentary, you 
probably would. But in the U.S., you 
live under the system called capitalism. 

Those three words, communism, so- 
cialism, and capitalism, are hard to 
define; different people use them in 
different ways. Let’s start with capital- 
ism and socialism. These are the names 
of two systems under which people live 


and work. 


Jim’s Toy Business 


Suppose a high school graduate, Jim 
Todd, wants to start a business of mak- 
ing toys. In the U.S. he is free to start 
a business and run it as he pleases, so 
long as he breaks no laws. With the 
money he has saved, or borrowed, he 
rents or builds a shop. He buys tools, 
machinery, and materials. He employs 
other people to help him make the toys. 
With the money he gets from sales, he 
pays those who work for him. He hopes 
to have money left over as profit. But if 
there is a loss, it is Jim’s loss, not that 
of the workers. 

This system is called capitalism. 
Capitalism means that the equipment 
—land, factories, machinery, and money 
(called “capital”)—used in making 


goods (such as Jim’s toys) belongs to 
one or more private persons. These per- 
sons go into business hoping to make 
at least enough money to live on and 
to keep the business operating. They 
run their businesses themselves. 

Now suppose that the government 
owns the land, building, and machmery 
of a toy business. The government ap- 
points Jim Todd to run the business 
according to a government plan. It pays 
Jim and the others who make and sell 
the toys with the money it gets from 
sales. Any money left over goes into 
the government treasury; if there is a 
loss, it is paid from the government 
treasury. This system is called socialism. 
Since socialism involves government 
ownership and control, socialism is dif- 
ferent in countries with different types 
of governments. 

In the U.S. most people earn their 
living under the capitalistic system, 
but we have a few examples of the 
socialistic way of running businesses. 
Our federal government owns the post 
office and a system of power plants and 
navigation called the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. (For our city and state to 
support essential services such as fire 
departments, schools, and mental insti- 
tutions is not socialism; these are ser- 
vices (not goods) for which the cities 
and states receive no payment.) 

In England the government owns the 
railroads, coal mines, and radio stations. 
In France it owns the railroads, many 
mines, insurance companies, and banks. 
Socialists in these countries wish to es- 
tablish government ownership of large 
industries gradually and through free 
elections by the people. 

Communism is a form of socialism, 
but communists say that government 
ownership can be established only by 
revolution, armed police, and soldiers. 
Communists are not willing to let every- 


Reamer Keller, Cartoons-of -the- Month 
“One that will make people stop 
calling him a capitalist, please.” 


one vote on questions in free elections: 
nor are they willing to do only what the 
majority of the people might vote for. 
Instead, they believe that a few cony 
munists should get control of the go\ 
ernment in whatever way possible and 
whether the majority likes it or not, 
then set up government ownership. 
The result is that the government in 
communist countries is not run by Jim 
Todd and the people, but by the fev 
party leaders who took control by force 


Jim and Communism 

If Jim Todd lived in Russia, he 
would work in a government owned 
and planned industry. If he didn’t think 
the government plan a good one, he 
couldn’t vote for officials who would 
change the plan. If he talked too much 
about disliking the plan, he might lose 
his job or endanger his life. Jim would 
have no share in the government of 
Russia. 

Suppose your teacher asked you and 
four friends to plan a program for next 
Monday’s English class. At the first 
meeting the five of you decide that you 
can do a better job if you elect a chair- 
man. Since each of you would like to 
be chairman, which is the fair way to 
choose? 

You'll probably agree to vote for the 
person (other than yourself) who you 
think would be the best chairman. It 
turns out that three of you vote for 
George Baker, so George gets the job 

What would your reaction be if 
Butch Townsend announced at this 
point that he was going to be chairman, 
vote or no vote. Suppose he added that 
he was big enough to beat up anyone 
who didn’t like his idea? You’d think 
this was unfair, wouldn’t you? And un- 
less Butch had something like an arm\ 
or a tommy-gun handy, you'd tell him 
“nothing doing.” 

In the U.S. (and in many othe: 
countries) we believe that the way to 
be fair to everyone is to do what the 
majority of the people want—whether 
there are three or 30 million peopl 
We don’t think it’s playing fair for a 
few persons to try to get their way b\ 
force when most other people disagre« 
with them. This is one of the main rea 
sons why communism and communists 
are not liked by many people in th« 
US. 

Ask the five’ most intelligent peop! 
you know what capitalism, socialism 
and communism mean—and you'll get 
five different answers. Some will dis 
agree with the definitions above." It is 
impossible to define these words so that 
all will agree. 

For this reason think before you sé 
them. When you hear someone called 
a capitalist, socialist, or communist, 
make it your job to find out whether 
the word is a fair description. 
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YOU wrote iT! 


ID YOUR class team up to write 

valentine jingles, following the 
suggestion in last week’s issue? 
“Jingle, Jangle, Jingle,” Practical 
English, February 9.) Then perhaps 
the whole class will pitch in to write 
a full-length cooperative poem. 

We've already printed a number 
of these Cooperative poems, and here 
are two more which we think you'll 
enjoy. “Duckin’ ” was written by the 
Vocational Section of Senior Boys of 
the Cambridge (Maryland) High 
School. “Graduation” was written by 
the General English IV class of the 
same school. According to the teach- 
er who sent in these poems, the 
writers “gave days of intense con- 
centration to the writing of these 
poems. Each word and phrase was 
argued over and voted upon.” 

It sounds exciting doesn’t it? Why 
don’t you try it? And be sure to send 
your finished product to: “You Wrote 
It!” Practical English, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Duckin’ 


The sun was coming up as the ducks 
were coming im. 
Mottled wings against the gold 
Were setting a hunter’s dream. 
Quiet and tense the hunters waited as 
the ducks settled to the water. 
Ducks had no fear of a hunter's 
scheme. 
Nervous fingers tighten on guns! 


Wakk! Wakk! Wakk! 


Honking and flapping, onward they 
came, 

Unaware of the danger waiting. 

How many there were I could never 
say. 

Their V-shaped 
across the 
range! 

The clicking of safties was cold and 
clear 

As cold blue barrels slowly raised 
skyward, 
Bang! Bang! Bang! 


skimmed 
within _ firing 


shadows 
water 


As the ducks fell the black and gray 
dogs plunged in the icy blue water. 
Their husky paws split the foam. 
Two dogs with ducks the hunters 
counted. 
Whistling and shouting the hunters 
urged them on; the faithful dogs 
Returned with their prey. 


Each dropped his game at his mas- 
ters feet. 

Puffing and panting they looked up 
victoriously. 


Wuf! Wuf! Wuf! 


The sun was going down as the hunters 
were coming in. 
Ducks on their shoulders 
Had completed the hunter’s dream. 
Tramping and hustling along the hunt- 
ers went 
The dogs following slowly behind— 
Heading down the road for home. 
Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 


Graduation 


Hearts beat the 


pass by. 


faster as moments 


The girls are glorified in white; the boys 


brilliantly sainted in blue— 
Blue and white march together to re- 
ceive their deserved honor. 
The tassels fall wrong; 
The collars scratch; 
Who cares? 
Everyone’s happy. 


We feel proud eyes burning our backs. 
A few more minutes to end eleven years 
of hard work and fun. 
Joy 
Ecstasy 
Fear 
Anxiety 
Graduation. 


As we walk nervously side by side 
Through misty eyes the stage can dimly 
be seen. 
We mount the steps and solemnly file 
into our appointed seats. 
Speeches are made; 
Names are called; 
Proudly we cross the stage. 


Trembling hands reach out for the 
diploma. 
With honor in hand, mingled thoughts 
rush through our heads. 
Diploma 
Honor 
Happiness 
Triumph 


Graduation. 


As you'd guess from the title of 
the following poem, it’s humorous. 
In his accompanying letter, the au- 
thor called it a “mental dash-off.” 
He also suggested that he thought 
he'd been inspired by the light verse 
printed in this department in the 
January 12 issue. We're hoping that 


others of you will be inspired by 
poem. 


Thoughts at 2 A.M. 
Shoes 
Always come in twos. 
Which is really neat 
If you have two feet. 


Soxes 

Come in boxes, 
But sell in pairs. 
Singles are rares. 


Hats 

Are made by Katz, 
But their felt 

Is rabbit pelt. 


Peoples, 

With minds like steeples, 
Should have cats 

Where they have bats. 


Reasons, 
For these ones? I gotta’ run, 
’Cause there ain't none. 
Herm Diers 
Rantoul (Ill.) Township High School 


Watch the build-up in this next 
poem. The lines are good in them- 
selves; the rhythm is catchy and the 
phrasing is vivid. What’s more, the 
body of the poem effectively leads 
up to a neat “dead pan” ctack as 
the climax. 


That egg, called “Brenner,” 

was off to the game in his car, 
Now that poor car was a sight; 

indeed, it was the owner’s fault. 
It whistled and groaned, 

when he jammed it in first; 
It tooted and roared, 

when he slammed on the brake. 
The windows were broken 

with four-ten shots. 
I've heard people say 

“Brenner is a lover of fresh air.” 

Philomena Meore 
Washingtonville (N. Y.) High School 
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why people behave as they do. 

And since story characters are 
people, their behavior is often compli- 
cated. If you've read “Tips for Read- 
ing” (at the bottom of this page), 
you ve gathered some hints on criticiz- 
ing character studies. And if you've read 
“The Victory” (page 20) yvou’ve begun 
to realize how complicated characters 
can be. 

Very seldom do we have only one 
reason for behaving in a certain way. 
The characters in this story are perfect 
examples of the fact that our actions 
are seldom simple and clear-cut. 

In each of these statements, one of 
the three reasons given is untrue. The 
other two may not be the only reasons 
for the character's behavior, but they 
are both important reasons. Can you 
draw a line through each untrue rea- 
son? 

1. The antagonism between Bud and 
Judd stemmed from the fact that: (a) 


|: NOT always easy to understand 


Judd was a scornful, domineering per- 


~~ 


son; (b) Bud refused to be intimidated 
by Judd; (c) Bud refused to work as 
hard as Judd demanded that he should. 

2. One time when Bud rested briefly 
in the cornfield, he suddenly roused 
himself to work again because: (a) he 
had promised himself that he’d give 
Judd no cause to condemn him; (b) 
Judd had given him a deadline for com- 
pleting the job; (c) Judd had almost 
hypnotized Bud with his own fanatical 
drive for hard work. 

3. Maria was “timidly eager” to do 
things for other people because: (a) 
she wanted friends who could make 
her forget that Judd didn’t love her; 
(b) she felt rebuffed because Judd was 
so self-sufficient that he did not need 
her; (c) she was a generous person 
who enjoyed helping people. 

4. Judd’s neighbors were not friend- 
ly toward him because: (a) they were 
suspicious of his prosperity; (b) they 
resented his feeling that he was super- 
ior to them; (c) he had refused to ac- 
cept their offers of friendship. 


5. When Bud returned to the farm to 
get his pay, Judd looked “older and 
smaller” than Bud had thought he was 
because: (a) Bud had magnified Juda’s 
importance when he was under the 
pressure of their antagonism; (b) Judd 
had aged since Bud had last seen him: 
(c) Judd had lost the battle between 
them by firing Bud unjustly, thus taking 
unfair advantage of him. 

oO ° co 

How about trying your own hand at 
making characters behave realistically? 
If you've read this week’s “Marks of 
Maturity” editorial (page 5), you've 
been introduced to three different char- 
acters — Jim, Molly, and Pete. 

Using the little you know about these 
characters, can you figure out how each 
would have behaved in certain situa- 
tions? Remember that your character's 
actions must follow naturally from what 
you already know about him. 

Here are two situations in which Jim 
and Molly and Peter might find them- 
selves. How do you think Jim would 
react in each case? How would Molly 
react? How would Pete react? 

I. The “big boss” asks _____ 
help organize an office party. 

II. The bus in which _____ is 
riding skids into a ditch. The driver 
is hurt and many of the passengers be 
come panicky. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
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If white is good and black is bad, 
Then all my friends are grey or plaid. 


That jingle is another way of saying 
that no one is absolutely perfect or com- 
pletely hopeless. We're all a mixture of 
strong (good) and weak (bad) points 
— an important thing to remember when 
you consider characters in a story. 

There are many ways of asking the 
question: Are the characters realistic? 
Are they believable? Do they come 
alive? Are they many-sided personali- 
ties? You'll find all of these words in 
the book reviews you read; and you'll 
learn to use them yourself in the re- 
ports you write. 

Actually they all boil down to the 
same idea: Are the story’s characters 
painted in black and white — or in grey 
and plaid? 

How does an author paint his char- 
acters? For one thing, he describes their 


appearance and their mannerisms; and 
he suggests the qualities that go with 
their appearance. He tells us that a man 
has “tiny, squinting, suspicious eyes,” 
or that he has a “hesitant, shuffling, 
discouraged walk.” 

The author paints his characters 
through conversations, too; but you 
learn most about the characters through 
their actions. 

There are two big questions to ask 
when you're examining a character's 
behavior: 

1. What are the character's reasons 
for behaving as he does? Does the hero 
quit his job because he dislikes the work 
he’s doing? Because he dislikes his boss? 
Because he’s unable to do the job? 

2. Do the character’s reasons follow 
naturally from what I already know of 
him? If he has enjoyed his work for 
ten years, is it natural for him to decide 
suddenly that he dislikes his job? If he 
is an easy-going person who likes and 
understands people, is it natural for 
him to dislike his boss so much that he'll 
quit his job? If he is a stable, grown- 
up person, is it natural for him sudden- 
ly to discover he can’t fill the job? 

These questions have double value. 
They give you a standard for judging 
the author's skill; and they help you to 
understand people’s behavior. 

You'll find that writers don’t always 


“round out” their minor characters 
These minor characters may be livel) 
and fascinating — but completely one 
sided. This is often justified. The au 
thor’s purpose in drawing his maior 
characters is to explain people and ite 
to us. His purpose in drawing mino: 
characters may be different. 

A minor character may be used to 

Advance the plot. (A bothersome kid 
brother may be the means of bringing 
the hero and heroine together.) 

Set forth a philosophy. (A “rolling 
stone” uncle may wander jin and out of 
the story, warning his family of the 
dangers of being too ambitious for fam 
or money. ) 

Provide a contrast for the main chu: 
acter. (A warm-hearted, sincere gi 
may serve to underscore the selfishness 
of her sister who is the main characte: 

Provide local color. (A group of hard\ 
Maine fishermen may show the sort 
of community in which the hero grew 
up. ) , 

Provide comic relief. (The antics 0! 
a temperamental artist may be ex.g 
gerated and unrealistic — hut very en 
tertaining. ) 

All of these uses for minor charac- 
ters are acceptable. Your job is to dis- 
cover how and why these minor char- 
acters are used, and whether they “fill 


the bill.” 
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Watch Your Language! 


Brace yourselves now for the last push on case of pro- 
nouns! (There’s more to be said, but we're going to leave 
the matter of case after today. We've covered most of the 
common problems you are likely to meet.) 

[here are a few words that seem to be natural traps for 
those of you who aren’t clear about case. It shouldn’t be so 

but it is, Strangely enough, all you have to do is follow 
the same rules you’ve been following and you'll have these 
words just where you want them. 


Who—Whom 
Just remember this: Who is in the nominative case; whom 
is in the objective case. 
You know when to use the nominative case: subject of 
sentence; predicate nominative. 


You know when to use the objective case: direct object; 
object of preposition. 


Now let’s see how all this works out. 


1. Who is coming? (Right. Nominative case, subject of 
sentence. ) : 


2. Whom are you calling? (Right. Objective case, direct 
object of verb are calling.) 

Why not who? That’s easy. Just turn the sentence arourd. 
Change it from its present form, interrogative sentence 
(asking a question) to a declarative sentence (making a 
statement) like this: You are calling whom. 

Not a very graceful sentence, but you see the point now, 
don’t you? 


3. To whom are you sending the letter? (Réght. Objec- 
tive case, object of preposition to.) 

Now here’s one that’s a little more difficult: 

Who do you think was in to see me yesterday? 

Why who? 

Who is the subject of was. 

What about do you think? That’s the trouble-maker. Just 
drop it out of the sentence for a minute and you'll see why 
who is the word to use: Who was in to see me yesterday? 

You wouldn't say: Whom was in to see me yesterday? 

Do you think is just something stuck into the middle of 
the sentence—a parenthetical element. Actually the sentence 
makes good sense without it. 


Us—We 


By themselves, these words aren’t too difficult to get into 
the right case. But when they are coupled up as us boys or 
we boys, then your hair starts to turn gray. 


(Continued on page 16, column 1) 


CLASS 





Are You Spellbound? 


The push is still on against those spelling demons we 
talked about last week. It really doesn’t matter much what 
you call them. People have devised all sorts of affectionate 
little monickers for them, like: terrors, the haunted hundred, 
the ninety nightmares, the devil’s disciples, etc. 

Don’t be frightened. Just you take our One-a-week Spe- - 
cial Spelling Compound and you'll soon be immune. What 
we'll be doing here for the next few weeks is good for 
spelling pains! 

1. Advice. [his one is very often confused with the next 
word. Partly, it’s a matter of pronunciation. Advice is pro- 
nounced as if you were talking of an advice-president of 
your class. The vice in advice is pronounced the same as 
the vice in vice-president. Remember this and you'll never 
make an error with this word. You can spell vice. Ad cer- 
tainly is no problem. So there you are! Just to make sure 
now, say it: Take my advice, say advice. 

2. Advise. Pronounce this one as if it had a z init. (Don’t 
spell it that way!) Remember, too, that advise is a verb: 
I advise you not to go. 


3. Amateur. The tricky part in this word is the eur. It 
comes from the French and it’s pronounced something like 
this: AM a tur. Don’t say am a CHOOR or am a TOOR! 


4. Asked. Who’s kidding whom? Nobody’s kidding any- 
body. It’s the truth—the absolute truth, the unqualified, 
unadulterated truth: Some people (in their right minds, 
too!) spell this aksed! Who knows why? They’re not all 
cross-eyed! 

5. Benefited. Only one t. That’s all. Don’t be tempted! 
Spell it with one t. Take a good look at it, too—so you'll 
remember. 


6. Bicycle. Now you'd imagine that every boy and girl 
would get this one right. Millions of you ride bicycles every 
day. Yes, and thousands can’t even spell it! Here’s a little 
trick that will keep you out of difficulties: Break the word 
up into its parts: bi (means two) + cycle (circles or 
wheels) = bicycle. Now ride easy. 

7. Brake. There’s nothing hard about this word itself. 
But the trouble is that there’s another word that’s pro- 
nounced in exactly the same way and it’s spelled differently. 
Brake is used this way: Step on the brake before you come 
to the corner. Now let’s look at number— 


8. Break. This means something different: Don’t break 
the window! Break the ice first. 


9. Breath. “I can’t catch my breath,” “I’m out of breath,” 
“My breath came in short pants.” Now you know what it 
means. It’s pronounced breath (th as in think). 


(Continued on page 16, column 2) 





(Continued from page 15, column 1) 


There’s a very simple rule to follow here: Just leave out 
the fellows, or girls, or men, or women, or whatever word 
you're using with we or us, and youll have your answer 
quick as a flash. 


Remember that us is objective case, we is nominative case. 


1. We men must stick together. We ( 
together. 


) must stick 


Not us men here because then you'd be saying: Us must 
stick together. 


2. Come along with us girls. Come along with us (_). 
Not we girls here because you wouldn’t say: Come along 
with we girls. 
Than—As 
Which of these is correct? 
1. She is sweeter than I. 


2. She is sweeter than me. 


That’s the $64 question. You can answer it very simply 
and go home with your new washing machine! 


She is sweeter than I means: She is sweeter than I (am 
sweet). Not: than me am sweet. 


Would you rather walk with Jim than me? 


That’s a little tricky—but not too much so. Just see what 
the sentence really says: 

Would you rather walk with Jim than (with) me? 

With is a preposition (understood) and me is the object 
of the preposition. 

He wants to skate as well as I. 


Same story here: He wants to skate as well as I (skate). 
Not me skate. 


Underline the word in parentheses that makes the sen- 
tence correct. Two points for each sentence. Total, 20. 


1. Don’t try to tell (us, we) boys how to behave! 
2. Jane is shorter than (I; me). 


3. Mr. Truman was as pleased as (we, us) at the election 
results. 


4. To (who, whom) were you talking? 

5. (Who, whom) do you imagine will win the game? 
6. You can't talk to (we, us) girls like that! 

7. Would you rather date Jane than (I, me)? 


8. The time has come for (us, we) women to stand up 
for our rights. 


9. (Who, whom) is going to represent you? 


10. The opposing team beat (we, us) fellows to a pulp. 


My score —_ 





(Continued from page 15, column 1) 


10. Breathe. “Breathe in; breathe out.” “It’s so hot here, : Th 
I can hardly breathe.” “Can you breathe under water?” No a 
That’s breathe. It’s pronounced: breeth (th as in this). try 4 
hurt. 
Mark the sentence C if there are no misspelled w 
Underline misspelled words and correct them in the s) 
following the sentence. Four points for each sentence. Tot 
60. 
Good advise is cheap. 


a 5 


———2. John won the amature tournament. 


I was aksed if I could come. —— 


know 
—_—4. My advise to you ic, “Go West!” ____-__ ; too 
That 
times 
this i 

Joi 

Jr 

(Hi 
____6. Do you know that old song, On a Bisycle Built keep 
for Two? girls 


5. How many benefitted from the rally? ——— __ 





ad Wa 


—— - —— -— Riley 





ing h 
Or 
Is 

Hayr 

. Something was wrong with the break on his cu But 


. Stop or you'll brake my heart. 








press 
really 
th 

He 


beca 





His lawyer adviced him to plead guilty. __— 





____10. I like that new perfume, Baby's Breathe. ——— 





11. That game nearly took my breathe away. — 


12. Bring your bicysle to school today, 





—_— —— 


—___13. How many times do you breath every mii 





—_— -_——_-— -—— - - oe 


_____14. This test isn’t such a bad break, is it? _— 





—___15. Have you ever played Brake the Bank? ——— 





My score _—_—— 


Correctly Speaking 


There are some things you have to learn by doing them. 
No amount of reading about them will do. We want you to 
try a little something new. It won't take long and it won't 
hurt. Just do exactly as we tell you—step by-step: 

1. Put your tongue between your teeth. No, not your 
whole tongue. Just the tip—about 1/16 of an inch. Don’t 
bother measuring it; you can guess. 

Now hold it there just a second. Don’t bite it! Just 
old it there gently. 

Now, as you hold your tongue between your teeth, 
blow gently. 

What do you get? A slight breeze? Yes, you humorists! 
Let’s try again. What sound do you hear? That’s right. You 
hear the sound th as in think. 

That’s all now. You can get off the table. The operation’s 
over. Now you know how to make the sound th. And that’s 
all we were trying to get vou to do. 


Don’t feel let down. That’s a very important sound to 


know how to make correctly. Why? Simply because many 
too many) people don’t know how ¢o make it correctly. 
That's why they sound illiterate and low-brow—and some- 
times almost mad. They say t when they should say th and 
this is what happens: 

Joun: Do you know Mary Riley? 

Jr: Yes and [like her, too. She’s the tin girl over there. 

(If Jim really means what he says, then he'll have to 
keep Mary out of the rain. You know what happens to tin 
girls in a rain, don’t you? They rust. And you can safely take 
1 walk in the rain with a thin girl. And that’s what Mary 
Riley is—a thin girl. Jim turned her into metal by not hold- 
ing his tongue between his teeth and blowing gently! 

One more example and we're through: 

I get a trill out of Dick Haymes. (Yes, you would if Dick 
Haymes were a musica] instrument like a piano or a violin. 
But since he’s only the kind of man that raises your blood 
pressure, what you get is a thrill. Remember that you can't 
really get a thrill unless you follow the instructions for saving 
th , . 

Here then is a list of words commonly mispronounced 
because people say t instead of th. Go over them carefully. 


Say Don't Say 
bath bat 
both boat 
through true 
thanks tanks 
wealth welt 
thick tick 
throw tro 
three tree 
thing ting 
thought 


thousand 


taught 
tousand 
threw true 
throat troat 
thumb tum 
thump 
Thursday 


tump 
Tursday 


(Continued on page 18, column one) 


17 
Words to the Wise 


How about taking a trip around the world? The only 
Passport you need is our own language, for English has been 
gathered from the four corners of the earth! 

Chess came to us from the Persian word king, and Satan 
from the Hebrew word for adversary. The South Sea is- 
lands gave us tattoo and taboo. When you shampoo your 
hair, you're using a great-great-grandchild of a Hindustani 
word that means to press! 

But what about the foreign words that your tongue 
trips on and vour mind goes blank on? Do you ignore them 
when vou hear or read them? Refuse to use them yourself? Or 
set yourself straight on how and when to use them? 

You needn’t be a “whiz kid” to know what vou should 
do; and you needn’t be rich to own a dictionary. All you 
need is a little curiosity if you want to make your vocabu- 
larv “international.” 

Trv the words below as a starter. Use the dictionary, if 
vou like. We'll give vou the correct pronunciation. In the 
blank space following the word, write its language and its 
definition. One point each. Total, 10. 


1. habeas corpus (HAY bee as KORE pus) 





9. manana (mah NYAH nah) 








. au revoir (oh re VWAHR) 








. wiener schnitzel (VEE ner SHNIT zel) 








faux pas (foh PAH) 








6. de jure (dee JOO ri) 








7. danke schon (DAHN ke SHERN) 





8. adagio (a DAH joh) 





9. naive 


(nah EEV) 











10. hoi polloi (hoy po LOY) 








My score 





(Continued from page 17 column 1) 


Common Words 


Here’s a quiz on words which you should know how to 
pronounce. The word is in Column 1. Columns A and B 
contain two different pronunciations of the word. Only one 
is correct. Underline the correct pronunciation. The ac- 
cented syllable is printed in capital letters like this: de 
FINE. Two points for each. Total, 10. 


Word Col. A. 
. perspiration PRES pi ra tion 
2. preferable PREF era bl 
3. radish RA dish 
. rinse rints 


5. stomach STUM uk 


Col. B. 
PER spira tion 
pre FER a bl 
RE dish 
rintsh 
STUM ik 


My score 


My total score____ 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


HOW'S THAT AGAIN! 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


Thanks for answering my question in regard to the 
correct spelling of “correctible.” 

I have another question to ask you. What is the plural 
possessive of “glasses” in speaking of the “lenses of the 
glasses”? 


Bernice Lee, San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


All you do here, Bernice, is to follow the rule about 
forming the plural possessive. Just add ’s to the plural and 
here’s what you get: glasses (plural) + ’s (possessive) = 
glasses’s (plural possessive). 

Many authorities prefer dropping the s after the apos- 
trophe when the word ends in s. They write it this way: 
glasses’. 

I do think, however, that the “lenses of the glasses” is 
a little easier on the tongue than the “glasses’ lenses,” 
don’t you think? It’s not wrong to say “glasses’ lenses” but it 
certainly gives the reader a pretty big mouthful of s’s to say 
at one time. 

Keep sending your questions in, I like answering them. 

Go o oO 

What is the meaning of a dead language? 

S. K., Miami, Fla 


A dead language is any language that is no longer spoken 
or used. Such languages as Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Aramaic are dead languages. 


Can you tell me whether or not it is correct to say: “I 
haven’t but one?” Shouldn’t you say: “I have but one?” 
Your column is very interesting and educational. I enjoy 
it immensely, 
Marjorie Butler, San Diego (Calif.) H.S. 


“I have but one” is correct, Marjorie. Thanks for the 
bouquet. I’m glad you find Slim interesting and educational. 
This, from a woman to a man, is a great tribute! 


Say It With Music 


Even without thinking about it, we're constantly “say- 
ing it with music.” Music has inspired our writers—from the 
anonymous rhymester who spoke of the lady with “rings on 
her fingers and bells on her toes,” to Shakespeare, who 
commanded that “If music be the food of love, play on.” 

Musical terms have flavored our language, too, and our 
“slanguage” as well, You'll find a good deal of this season- 
ing in the puzzle below. Eleven of the 38 definitions appl 
to music. Counting 3 points for each word, you may net a 
total score of 114! 

The answers appear in Teacher Edition this week. Next 
week they'll appear on this page. 
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1. Carillons do this. .Sign on musical staff 


6. Shake a ———: rhumba giving pitch of each 


‘ine . - note. 
ages . Hoisted with effort 
. Thoughts, beliefs 
. Manager (abbrev.). 
5. Electrical engineer 
(abbrev.). 
. Lindy ——-: jive 


. Cottage, country home. 
. Metallic rock. 
.“Oh, thus be it ———— 
when freemen shall 
stand.” 
12. An epic poem. .Lay some ——- 
Ad- dance (jive talk) ; 
. Mexican or Spanish « 
lar. 
2.A female sheep 
4. An “ivory” on the pian 
————— music, as op- .A roll of paper bills 
posed to hot music. (slang). 
. Senior (abbrev.). 3. The rapid playing 
21. Always (dialect); yes. 
2.A dull routine; a groove. 
. Any instrument that car- 
ries the melody of a song. 
7. A horizontal parallel bar 
of the musical staff. 
28. Not young. 
(anatomy ). 
. The eyelashes 
30. Wyoming (abbrev.). 
. Becomes soft; changes 
from solid into liquid. 


13. Foreign Economic 
ministration (abbrev.). 
. Kilowatt (abbrev.). 
.Antonym of “yes.” 


two notes a degree 4] 
9. Music marked andante | 
played in ———— t 
. Depend; trust. 
3. One; a single thing 
. Homonym of “te 
.“Much ——— About 
Nothing”—play by 
Shakespeare. 
27. Tell an-untruth. 
29. Centimeter (abbrev.). 
My score———_—_——_ 
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OU’D think my father was a 

general and my mother his 

colonel,” writes Helen Tiche- 
nor, “Dad makes the rules for running 
the family and passes them down to us 
through Mother. If Dad says, “Lights 
out at 10 p.m..,’ tHat’s the law. Whenever 
] want a new dress or even a sweater, 
Mother says, ‘I'll have to speak to your 
father about it.’ Then if Dad says no, 
that’s the end of it—no questions asked, 
no explanations offered. 

“I wish our family could talk things 
over the way Alice Vinson’s does. Why 
shouldn’t my brother and I have some 
sav about what we do—or are allowed 
to do? 

“I believe in democracy and my 
Dad’s idea seems to be dictatorship!” 

+ ° o 


Let’s talk over Helen’s problem. Per- 
haps things aren’t as bad as they seem. 
Perhaps a calm discussion of the situa- 
tion and an attempt to see all sides of 
the question will “straighten things 
out.” That’s the democratic way. 

1. Should Helen just pretend to ac- 
cept her father’s “dictatorship” and 
break his rules when she can “get away 
with it’? Should she “storm” at her 
father and tell him he’s a “dictator”? 
Should she argue with her mother and 
tell her that she should do something 
about the situation? Or should Helen 
try to build up a genuine understanding 
between herself and her father, so that 
each will appreciate the other's point of 
view? How should she go about this? 

2. Why should a father want to 
manage his family the way Mr. Tiche- 
nor does? Is~it because he’s a self- 
centered, mean man? Or could it be 
because he learned the system he uses 
when he was a boy and finds it difficult 
to change? Is there any way Helen and 
her brother could help him to change? 
Should Helen mention the way Alice 
Vinson’s family “talk things over”? 

3. What can Helen do to convince 
her father that she should have “ome 


PROBLEMS IN LIVING Mba 


Life with Father 


“say” in family matters? Would it help 
if she asked her father to explain the 
family budget —rent, insurance, food, 
clothing, etc.? Would it help if Helen 
spent more time with her father and 
perhaps showed more interest in his 
problems? 


it’s “Just Fate’’? 


FRANK SHELLHAMMER (to his friend, 
Don Kelly): Fate determines every- 
thing. When you're born, your whole 
life is planned for you. If you’re meant 
to be killed by an automobile when 
you're ten years old, you will be. The 
same is true of going to college, finding 
a good job — everything. I take life as it 
comes. “Live and be merry” is my 
motto. 

Don KeE.tty (to Frank): I disagree 
with you 100 per cent —or just about. 
Lots of folks think we Kellys were 
“born on the wrong side of the tracks.” 
It’s true we were very poor, but if my 
brother Keith had let fate take care of 
him, where would he be today? When 
Keith was a kid, he was sick most of 
the time. “Probably has T.B.,” our 
neighbors whispered. But Keith took 
care of his health, grew stronger, and 
went out for sports—and became a 
good athlete. He also won a college 
scholarship and worked his way through 
college. Was that fate? I agree with 
you that everyone is born with certain 
things: a body and «a head — with some 
brains. But what you do with yourself 
is the important thing. You can build up 
your body and you can improve your 
mind. Or you can let yourself become 


“run-down” in both body and mind. 
e = o 


Here’s a “two-sided” story. Let’s see 
what we can make of it. 

1. To what extent do you believe 
fate determines your life? Is it fate or 
carelessness on someone’s part when 
fatal automobile accidents occur? Is it 
because of fate or lack of initiative that 


some people don’t go to college or don’t 
get the jobs they want? 

2. What advice would you give a 
friend who says he’s just no good at 
“book learning”? Should he blame fate 
and perhaps quit scnool? Or should he 
discipline himself and study harder than 
some other students? 

3. Is Don right in his belief that to a 
great extent each person determines his 
own fate? If you think so, can you name 
an example of a person who has strug- 
gled against odds (or handicaps) and 
gone on to achieve something? 


Consult an Expert 


“Tm just too unhappy to care 
whether I go to parties or not,” Betty 
Blythe tells her Aunt Carrie. “Every 
day I look in the mirror and I have 
two dozen more blackheads. And my 
skin is so greasy!” 

“What does vour doctor say?” Aunt 
Carrie asks. 

“Oh, I’m not sick,” Betty explains. “T 
don’t need to go to a doctor!” 

“Yes, you should, Betty,” Aunt Carrie 
advises. “You might make your skin 
condition worse bv treating it yourself. 
The doctor will tell vou if it is the com- 
mon type of skin condition that so 
many teenagers have. If it is, you may 
be able to cure yourself by following a 
few simple rules.” 

Here are the rules Aunt Carrie sug- 
gested: 

1. Wash the face gently with warm 
water and soap three or four times each 
day. 

2. Do not rub the face dry. Blot it. 

3. Apply 70 per cent alcohol to the 
blotted skin by “patting” it on. 

4. Apply lightly with a powder puff, 
a plain unscented powder (both boys 
and girls). Wash powder puff often. 

5. Wash .the hair at least twice a 
week with a good shampoo. 

6. Never use oil on the hair, or any 
greasy ointment on the skin. ; 

5. Girls should not use “grease-based” 
makeup. 

8. Never squeeze a pimple. 

9. Remove blackheads once or twice 
a week after steaming the face. Remove 
only those which are not red and in- 
fected. 

10. Keep hands completely away 
from the face at all times, except when 
carrying out the above procedures; 
permanent scarring and a lifelong bad 
complexion may result from infection. 

11. Avoid rich foods, especially choe- 
olate, fats, and sweets. 





° OU working for Judd Derr this 
summer? He’s the hardest-work- 


ing man in the country, and 
harder on a man. Last hand he had 
quit when Judd ordered him to catch 
his runaway huntin’ dog.” 

I had worked for Judd a week before 
I heard this in town; Saturday nights, 
the working men and boys met to talk 
and spend some of the money they had 
earned, drinking milk shakes or soda 

p. 
“I don’t think he’s so bad,” I replied 
with all the assurance of fifteen years 
and the status of an experienced hired 
man. “Sure, he’s a hard worker, but 
he’s good pay, and I ain't afraid to 
work. He don’t want to try any of that 
lord-and-master stuff on me, though.” 

“Well, here’s luck—but Judd Derr 
never kept the same hand a whole sum- 
mer yet, that I know of.” 

Judd farmed the home place as well 
as his own land which adjoined it. His 
father was in the government, down at 
the state capital, and he had turned 
the farming over to Judd. The huge, 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from The Atlantic Monthly. 


modern dairy barn with its concrete 
floors, steel stanchions, and running 
water inside, its- two tall silos outside, 
was more up to date in furnishings and 
equipment than was the house. 

The Derr cattle were purebred, 
pedigreed stock. There were two prize 
bulls, one of them a National Grand 
Champion. Before the depression came, 
the cattle had brought premium prices. 
Now the herd had grown large; the 
“Derrs would keep their cattle rather 
than put them in a cheap market. A 
small sign at the end of the lane, along 
the main road, was kept freshly painted 
in plain, legible letters, “Thos. Derr & 
Son, Purebred Cattle.” It was not an 
advertisement, nor an invitation to buy; 
it was more like the professional 
shingle, identifying the place and nature 
of business. 

All other work was arranged around 
the care of the cattle. They were fed 
and milked at exactly six o'clock, morn- 
ing and evening. The two-hour chore 
was regular, no matter what other work 
might suffer. This twice-daily task had 
been the clock of Judd’s life, and his 
father’s, and his grandfather’s, 


We worked down the ground and 
planted the oats, and then the corn. The 
winter wheat grew thick and green, 
bright patches on the grey land. The 
summer grew fatly thick and hot, filling 
the fields we worked. The corn was cul- 
tivated, the first cutting of hay was 
made, then to the corn again and the 
hay again, with little jobs between. 
When it rained, there was machinery to 
repair, oil, and make ready for use; 
there was feed to grind, cow barn or 
chicken house to clean. I swung a 
scythe through a few slack days, along 
the fence rows, along the ditch banks, 
the tough, green weeds withering as 
they fell in the heavy sunshine. | was 
judge, jury, and executioner; these 
plants should stand, and those should 
fall, and I felled them. 

The corn grew too high to cultivate 
with the team, but a man could always 
go through the tall, green rows, 50 
Judd started me hoeing. He would go 
swinging along a row of corn, bent 
double and slashing earth from under 
the weeds as though they might reach 
up to tangle him and drag him down if 
he did not destroy them first. When | 
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Judd lived under a hard shell 
... completely assured, 
self-sufficient ... and it was 


a shell that had to be broken 


By Carl Moon 


reached his pace, he would go to some 
other work, calculating the rows I 
should finish by night. 

Judd’s hoes all had the handles cut 
short; you could not lean on a three- 
foot hoe handle, and you had to put 
your back into it to chop. There was 
a driving and a watching in Judd Derr 
that was always with him and yet was 
always left behind him over the work 
which he entrusted to me. Even on the 
rare days when he went to town, I felt 
compelled to work hard for a full day. 
He drove himself just as hard, as though 
this force were not in him but over him, 
so that he served it too. Once I lay in 
the cool sand to rest, looking up through 
the restless leaves of corn and relaxing 
completely, Suddenly I was up and 
hoeing furiously, I could see Judd with 
the team, half a mile away, and I knew 
that he could not see me. And yet, I 
had started up guiltfly. 

Judd seldom spoke of anything but 
the work. After weeks of working with 
him, eating at his table, sleeping in his 

ise, he was still strange and distant 
with me, I was the only man he saw for 
weeks at a time, and yet he never of- 


fered to make small talk, never dis- 
played any friendliness. 

A few times he tried some brief, 
halfhearted, half-intended joke when I 
was leaving on a Saturday night, about 
the date I must have, or something like 
that, but it was never really any more 
than another way of saying “You can go 
now. Be here early Monday.” He 
laughed when he spoke so, but it was 
not laughter—just short, humorless 
chuckles which seemed intended only 
to show the strength of his even teeth 
and his*rough, muscular features. His 
direct blue eyes never lost their look of 
contempt for the universal imperfection 
which they always saw. There was no 
softness in his face, even when he 
looked at his wife or his small son— 
only proud, fierce possession. His short, 
dark hair stood as wiry and straight up 
as his compact body. He was altogether 
concentrated, intense, with a tight, aloof 
arrogance that aroused instinctive op- 
position. Everything about him chal- 
lenged resistance, created resistance to 
challenge. 

I resolved to do my work as well as 
possible, to avoid any mistake that 
might condemn me to his scornful su- 
periority. Slowly, a barrier grew be- 
tween us, an understanding of the con- 
flict between his will to mastery and 
my will to submission without surrender. 
I believed that he understood and felt 
it as much as I did. 

Mid-July, and the wheat was tast 
turning ripe. It seemed that the fields 
themselves grew larger as the grain 
rose, faded, and then tanned in long 
days of hot suns, a glowing flood that 
brimmed the fences. Judd had forty 
acres of wheat. “Do you think I ought 
to hire another hand to help shock?” he 
asked, the night before we were to be- 
gin cutting. 

“Let's see how it goes for a day or 
so,” I said. Somehow, I wanted to keep 
the work between just the two of us. An 
extra hand might show me to be weak. 
I was willing to try if Judd was. 


H.. DROVE the team on the binder 
while I followed as closely as I could, 
setting up bundles into rows of wheat 
shocks, At the end of the first day, I was 
not far behind. We worked an 
after supper and set up all that was 
cut. Judd asked again if I could keep 
up alone through forty acres. I said that 
I would try. 

It was grueling, hot work, but ex- 
ceedingly satisfying. The hot sun; the 
briny, streaming sweat; the regular, 
easy rhythm; the evidence of accom- 
plished labor in the neat, growing lines 
of shocks, all capped against the west; 
the slowly increasing gap ahead to the 
binder which must not grow too great 
to make up after chores and supper; 
these, and the necessity to measure up 
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to Judd, made the days seem short. 

Judd’s job was no easier. The binder 
was a ton of intricate, clicking, clatter- 
ing parts, balanced on one heavy bull 
wheel. Every clod and furrow and turn 
was a_ gut-wrenching, bone-jarring 
shock; the hands and feet were busy 
with the team and the machine; the 
eyes had to be every second alert on 
every part of the binder from sickle to 
twine-knotter; an incessant, angry ma- 
chine noise and a dry cloud of dust 
enveloped the binder in its own private 
atmosphere of grinding sound, choking 
heat, and dry, burning light. I knew 
the binder for a lifeless, punishing tool, 
and I preferred to shock bundles. 

Feet on the ground in swinging steps, 
bending and grasping and turning to 
set a bundle with one flow of motion — 
the bundle caught at the waist between 
my .-hands like a straight, supple girl: 
passive, pliant, firm, and golden -— it 
was a wild, hypnotic dance of youth and 
strength. 


Tue THIRD day, Judd moved on to 
the other field. I hurried to keep up. 
It was the hottest day I can remem- 
ber. The sun spread all across the sky, 
and the bright stubble threw back 
steady waves of the’ down-pouring heat. 
It was difficult to breathe. The yellow 
glare of sky and stubble whirled to- 
gether and became a burning red sea 
on which little black bubbles darted and 
tossed and burst. Wiping sweat, L stood 
there in the red dark behind hot eyelids 
in the sun, relaxed, and tried my sight 
again. At first I thought I must be sun- 
struck; the sky was directly before me. 
I was on my back in the stubble, but 
could not remember falling. Had Judd 
seen me fall? No, that was good; back to 
work. : 

About midafternoon, Maria came out 
to the field with a jug of icy, unsweet- 
ened lemonade. She offered it hesi- 
tantly, as though fearing to be pre- 
sumptuous. Judd’s wife was timidly 
eager in everything she did for others. 
She was the sort of person who worked 
at friendship with an embarrassing zeal. 
Once I complimented her on a home- 
made cheese which she had made from 
her German mother’s recipe, and she 
made it regularly afterward, although 
Judd never ate it. I was sure that she 
loved Judd with all her generous, shar- 
ing nature, and he accepted her. But 
she wanted to be needed, Judd loved 
and wanted her, but he did not need 
her. She could not find room in him 
for this extra measure of her affection, 
and so this part of her went unused ex- 
cept for little kindnesses, performed in- 
tensely. 

The next evening after supper, the 
wheat was finished. Judd was in good 
spirits, almost admitted_me to equality. 
But my victory in the wheat-cutting was 
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lost in the threshing. The threshing ring 
shared ownership of the machines and 
exchanged labor according to the sizes 
of their separate jobs. Judd had to sup- 
ply two men with his team and wagon 
for some jobs, but instead of going him- 
self, he hired an extra man. Did he 
know that I was trying to be his only 
hand? There was not so much work on 
the farm that he could not leave it to go 
threshing. 

It was pleasant to work with a crowd 
of men, away from Judd. Threshing was 
more a harvest celebration than just 
work. The annual jokes were passed; 
neighbors seldom seen at other times 
were familiars here again; the friendly, 
unspoken contests to build the highest, 
squarest loads were resumed; the green- 
horn loader’s upset could be anticipated 
again — and kidding when it came; the 
dinner tables were proudly and heavily 
laid, because this was even more than 
a family feast. During the gossip of this 
harvest work, I heard the story of Judd’s 
belling. 


Tu BELLING of newlyweds was a 
universal rural custom then. A few days 
after marriage, the new couple in the 
community could expect this celebra- 
tion of welcome into its married so- 
ciety. With no warning, usually after 
dark, the neighbors would gather and 
descend upon them, surrounding their 
house and setting up a racket which 
penetrated the night for miles around. 
Cowbells, tin pans, horns, shouting 
voices — anything to make a din —noti- 
fied the pair that the initiation was be- 
ginning. 

To imbue them with a full apprecia- 
tion of their neighborhood, they were 
conducted on a long tour around and 
through it, preferably over all its rough- 
est roads. The recent groom was made 
aware of his new status by being pro- 
vided special accommodation in the 
caravan, usually a hog crate on a spring- 
less wagon. The bride could indicate at 
once her view of their new relationship 
by choosing to ride with him inside the 
crate or in comparative comfort on it. 
A boisterous uproar was maintained 
throughout, until the initiates were re- 
turned to their home, where they pro- 
duced treats. The belling was always 
a surprise, but the surprised couple 
never failed to have a mysteriously ade- 
quate supply of cigars, candy, cakes, 
and coffee. 

Judd’s belling was different. His wife 
was a girl from another community, of 
a family little known locally. This was 
the more reason for making her wel- 
come a warm one. The house was sur- 
rounded, and the noise-making began. 
Shortly, Judd’s head appeared through 
a window, his angry mouth shouting, 
“Go away, get out of here, all of you!” 
Perhaps his shouts were lost in the 
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hullabaloo, perhaps his words were too 
incredible. The clangor continued until] 
Judd thrust.a shotgun through the win- 
dow and fired. Then silence came so 
suddenly and completely that the spat- 
tering bird-shot was clearly heard in the 
trees. There was no doubting his words 
or his meaning this time when he 
shouted, “Get out of here, all of you!” 

Judd had always been cool and dis- 
tant with his neighbors, but this was in- 
sulting, a thing beyond independence. 
The subdued merrymakers drew to- 
gether in a solid little group, then began 
to drift away, except for a half-dozen 
men who walked very deliberately up 
on the porch to the door. They went in 
without a word, took the shotgun away 
from Judd, carried him kicking and 
writhing out to the barnyard, dropping 
him into his watering trough, and then 
went quietly home. Judd’s belling was 
over. He was never again given a 
chance to refuse his neighbors’ hospital- 
ity. They all respected his hard work, 
his honesty, his independence even, but 
none would be his friend. 

Now I could understand why Judd 
sent hired hands threshing. He knew. 
He would be uncomfortable at other 
men’s tables where he would be ex- 
cluded from the fellowship of hard 
work and good food shared together. 

With the wheat harvest finished, it 
was Judd and I again. We began to fill 
the silos, working steadily, wordlessly. 
And the silence was intensified by the 
thing between us. I had made no mis- 
takes, had submitted with honor to more 
than might be expected of me. This 
seemed only to aggravate the senseless, 
formless conflict. 


Jupp CUT the corn, his knife leaving 
a row of white-capped, still-sucking 
green stubs which offered up the milk 
of earth to the empty air. I loaded the 
heavy, succulent stalks on the wagon, 
stacking them high against the back 
standards for easier loading and to save 
tramping over them. Judd clucked at the 
team. They bolted forward a few quick 
steps, the tail-heavy wagon bed tilted 
back out of its bolsters. I had loaded too 
high, too heavily. 

“Darn it, Bud!” Judd’s angry glare 
was like a blow. I stood helplessly still, 


immobilized, retreating from his eyes 
without moving, shrinking in spite of 
myself, struggling against his overrid. 
ing, angry scorn, trying to face him 
squarely. 

“It should have been bolted down.” 
I objected. Dimly, I heard what must 
have been my voice, without strength. 
issuing strangely cold from my hot and 
tingling chest. I thought briefly that he 
was going to whip me. I believed that 
he could whip me. But I was ready, 
tense and sickly impatient with the 
strain of long guardedness. 

It may be that he saw justice in my 
protest. Perhaps he shared responsi 
bility for the accident. Possibly he even 
respected me a little for my defiance 
and would not take this unfair advan- 
tage to tear down the barrier. We both 
were willing to uncover the obscure an. 
tagonism between us, but it had to be 
in some way that we both would accept. 
Whatever he thought, he said nothing 
more, and we began to pull the wagon 
bed into place again. 

The summer ended, and I had to re- 
turn to school. When I left Judd, he 
spoke the only praise I ever heard from 
him. He said that I might work for him 
again, if I wanted to. I knew that he 
didn’t care, that he could always find a 
man, but he was admitting that I was 
good enough to work for him! Maria 
gave me a check for my wages and 
wished me luck. I felt I was leaving a 
friend in her, at least. 


Tue NEXT summer, Tub Cross hired 
me as soon as school ended. I stayed 
with him for a couple of weeks, then 
went to see Judd about a job. I had 
left something unfinished there. He was 
in the tool shed, tinkering with the com 
planter. 

“Hello, Judd. I hear you need a hired 
man.” 

“Well, I'm going to hire somebody 
this summer. You looking for a job?” 

“At thirty dollars a month, yes.” This 
was ten dollars more than Judd had paid 
me before. 

“If you'll work every other Sunday, 
you can start now.” 

And so, I was working for Judd again. 
Maria was glad to see me, mentioned 
some school affairs that I had taken a 
part in. The routine of work was still 
freshly familiar; everything followed 
the pattern of the summer before. But 
I was beginning to hate Judd Derr, and 
the nature of my hatred was becoming 
clear. He was so completely assured 
sufficient, possessive self —all self. He 
needed no one, nothing. His wile was 
his wife, his sons were his sons, his land 
was his land—all was his and onl) 
therein valuable. He had no debts ~ 1° 
obligations to any man for money, % 
service, or even simple recognition. 

The wheat ripened again; the heat 
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grew close and kept the thin blood burn- 
ing and roiling. The almost-hate was in 
my veins, too. | wanted to get inside 
Judd, to make him like me or hate me 
actively, to make him break out of that 
little self he lived in. But he would not 
come near or let me, and the thing 
strengthened in the womb of sweltering, 
abundant summer, waiting an incident 
to give it birth and shape and sub- 
stance. 

Judd had bought a new team that 
spring; heavy, young, half-broken bays. 
I think he got them betore they were 
broken to work so that he could do it 
himself. I drove them a few times with- 
out trouble, but I did not trust them. 
It took constant strength on the reins 
to keep them in control. Once they took 
me the length of a field on the manure- 
spreader when I let up my grip to throw 
the machine in gear. That 
really spread by the time I[ got them 
stopped. It was surprising, then, to hear 
from Judd that I was to go threshing 
with those skittish colts. I could vision 
catastrophe the first time they were 
driven up to the clattering thresher 
with its exposed, whirring wheels and 
belts. This was a test of tameness fami- 
liar to every horse owner. I wondered 
if Judd was testing me as well. Maybe 
it was some knowledge shared of mu- 
tual trial that brought us through with- 
out accident, the team and I. 


load was 


Toward the end of threshing, I went 
without the team to help at Tom 
Frank’s, pitching bundles to a neigh- 
bor’s wagon. The job was finished by 
suppertime, and the crew ate at Frank’s. 
As we were leaving, Hank White came 
around to several of the w igons to ask 
the men if they would thresh out his 
grain that night; he said he had only a 
couple hours of work. The team I had 
worked with all day was going, so I 
went along. We finished at White’s, and 
Hank told me before I left that he 
would pay me Saturday night. I realized 
then that he did not belong to the regu- 
lar ring, had only hired part of it. Judd 
would be mad because I had worked for 
another man, especially since it made 
me late and he would have to do the 
chores alone. 


Wues I got back, I went straight to 


the barn, took a bucket, and began to 
help finish the milking. 

“What kept vou so late tonight?” 
Judd asked, never looking up from his 
milking. Then, before I could reply, “I 
know, you went to help Hank White, 
and he’s no friend of mine. You're sup- 
posed to be working for me.” 

“I didn't know he was not in the 
ring,” I said, “not until we were done.” 
Judd got up and walked over beside me. 

“Don’t lie to me, and don’t give me 
any back talk!” He was grim-pale and 
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shaking. “You get up and get out of 
here — you're fired!” 

The fury was born, and Judd was its 
father and mother, and midwife. As his 
anger grew and twisted and leaped at 
me from his mouth, lashed at me from 
his eves, I felt a cool relief; the sirug- 
gle and the conflict had been taken from 
me, he had it all now, all to himself and 
in himself, and it could not touch me. 
This was the end, and he had lost; but 
I had been fair, and he should be, too. 

“All right, can I have my pay?” 

“You get out! Get off the place before 
I throw you off!” He was not shouting 
now, but his words roared through and 
around me with the force of his rage. I 
left him there, got mv extra shirt from 
the house, and walked awav home. It 
was over; it was ended and he had lost. 
He had broken the barrier to take the 
conflict into himself, and I was free 
ot it. 

The next week, | went out to get mv 
pay. Judd told me, with his hard laugh 
that was not laughter, to get my check 
from Maria. He was cooled off now, and 
he looked older and smaller than I 
thought he was. His wife gave me the 
pay check and an»embarrassed good- 
bye. Her eves trembled and wavered 
away until I took her hand and said, 
“Good luck, Maria.” She looked full 
at me. 

“I’m sorry, Bud,” she said. 








See these examples of wrought 
aluminum projects? Put on the old 
thinking cap and come up with your 
own original idea. It may be a 
winner —— you're sure to have fun 
working with aluminum. 





YOUR WROUGHT ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
MAY- WIN $5022! 


: , a3 , . 
Good news, boys! Make an original wrought aluminum project 


in your school shop. Enter it in the Industrial Arts Awards 
contest, conducted by Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by 
Alcoa. ‘Twenty-seven cash prizes, ranging from $50 to $10, are 
going to be awarded to the winners. You may capture one of the 


many prizes ... you can be sure of having lots of fun working 


with aluminum . 


friends and the family . . . so you really can’t lose! 


Ask your teacher for the 


Awards in this nationally-known contest. Start your project 


now, and good luck. ALUMINUM ComPpANY oF AmeERICA, 1774 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


27 prizes offered for cast aluminum projects, too. 





. - you'll be proud to show your project to 
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BOY dates Gh 


OTHERS who wait up for their 
daughters, buddies who pursue 
your beloved, girls who two- 

time you — we love ’em all. At least, 
they keep us in business. Who are 
the characters who complicate your 
life? There’s sure to be a de-com- 
plicating factor somewhere. Or may- 
be you're the complicating factor — 
and just haven’t discovered it. 

Were always glad to help you 
solve any of your date problems. If 
you have a question of general in- 
terest that you'd like answered on 
this page, send it to: Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. . 


Q. What can you do about a mother 
who insists on waiting up for you when 
you're out on a date? This is embar- 
rassing, and makes me feel like a child 


A. Nine times out of ten the parents 
who pace the floor are those whose off- 
spring haven’t proved that they can be 
trusted to get home at a reasonable 
hour. And if you haven’t proved that to 
your parents, they’re giving you the 
benefit of the doubt by even letting you 
go out on dates. 

We've never met a parent yet who 
really liked to pace the floor. If you 
would take the responsibility for meet- 
ing date deadlines, your mother and 


father would get over feeling they had. 


to worry for you or about you. 

One smart teen-aged gal we know 
worked out what seems like a fair solu- 
tion to this problem. When she leaves 
for a date, she sets an alarm clock in 
her room upstairs for the hour when 
she has agreed to be home. Her mother 
goes to bed. If our heroine’s home on 
time, she can turn off the alarm, and 
mother sleeps through the night with 
an easy mind. If the alarm arouses her 
mother at eleven o'clock, it’s Mum’s 
privilege to start thinking about phon- 
ing the Police Department, Joe’s mother, 
or to pace the living room floor—if that 
relieves her mind. 


Q. Is it all right to ask a boy you've 
never dated to a party to which the 
girls are inviting the boys? 


fay ted 


A. You'll be shrewder if you don’t. 
For one thing, one of the main purposes 
of girl-sponsored parties is to give you 
girls a gracious way of repaying the 
boy who’s been buying your milkshakes 
for the past six months. 

If, when the big chance comes, you 
turn around and invite some character 
you've been admiring from afar, all 
the boys who've been squiring you 
about will come to the glum conclu- 
sion that you’d rather have been going 
out with someone else all the time 
you've been dating them. And they'll 
be right! And no one will blame them 
if they forget all about you, come next 
Friday night. 

A smart girl thinks twice before she 
knowingly runs the risk of putting her- 
self out of circulation. Maybe this “cer- 
tain someone” who figures prominently 
in your dreams does seem more spec- 
tacular than the boys who've been in- 
viting you out. But even if you do take 
the initiative by inviting him to a party, 
there’s less than a 50-50 chance that 
hell date you back. After all, that al- 
gebra class you share has given him 
as much opportunity as you've’ had to 
conclude that you two ought to get 
together. 

If you really think a tall dark stranger 
needs only a word from you to rush to 
play on your team, why not wait until 
you're hostessing a party. If you were 
to invite half a dozen boys and half a 
dozen girls (not couples!), you could 
easily include the t.d.s. along with the 
other boys who are your friends. As 
long as the occasion wasn’t a twosome 
affair, the other boys wouldn’t mind. 
And if your hero didn’t take the hint 
after the party, it wouldn’t be so obvi- 
ous—since you hadn’t singled him out 
for special] attention. You'd also have 
the advantage of letting him see first- 
hand how you click with other boys. 

Of course, there are times when a 
party is in the offing when you have no 
obligations to any particular boy. May- 
be you haven't started to date yet, 


or maybe there’s been no one hanging 
around your doorstep for the last six 
months. Or maybe you're footloose, be- 
cause good old Pete isn’t going to bé in 
town on Friday night. In that case—the 
field’s wide open. Take your choice. But 
remember you just might have a better 
time and make better time with the 
quiet boy you worked with on the 
Junior Play committee, or with Ted 
Sykes with whom you go swimming 
every summer, than with the president 
of the Senior Class who doesn’t even 
know your name. 

The ideal choice is a boy whom you 
really think will enjoy the party and 
your company as much as you'll en- 
joy being with him. 


Q. A buddy of mine has been taking 
my girl out—just to prove he can dat 
her, I guess. As he doesn’t like her as 
much as I do, this ‘seems very unfair 
What can I do? Should I tell him to 
lay off or tell her that he’s not serious 
about her? 


A. We wouldn't advise either. It’s 
up to the girl whom she’d rather go out 
with. The mere fact that the fellow 
who’s distracting her interest is a frien 
of yours has nothing to do with the fa 
that you aren’t the answer to all 
dreams. That’s too bad—but that’s life. 

Even if you have a hunch your friend 
is the wrong fellow for your girl to date 
—because he doesn’t take her friendship 
seriously—it’s still the girl’s choice 
Maybe she doesn’t care whether she’s 
the only star in his sky. Maybe she’s 
only interested in dating many kinds o! 
boys while she’s in high school. Maybe 
he feels the same Way. 

If you think your friend is dating 
the girl merely to prove he’s a better 
man than you are, we suspect you must 
have the edge on him somewhere—0! 
he wouldn’t have to prove what a sharp 
character he is. And if he’s trying to 


- arouse your ire or your envy, the quick- 


est way to encourage him is to tell him 
to get away from your gal. 
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AMERICANA 
+++ Copland’s Billy the Kid (Co- 
lumbia). Stokowski conducting N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony. This dandy 
ten-incher holds two sections from 
Copland’s delightful Billy the Kid suite. 
On one side—the mood-provoking intro- 
ductory section, “The Open Prairie;” on 
the other—the rollicking Celebration 
Dance. You don’t have to know an al- 
legro from an andante to appreciate the 
langing simplicity, directness, and the distinctly 
last six American flavor of this music. 
++Early American Folk Songs (Co- 
lumbia). Bob Atcher with guitar ac- 
companiment. Atcher has a_ pleasant, 
ce. But unpretentious voice and a commendable 
\ better diction, but his vocalizing suggests he’s 
ith the been singing a powerful number of 
on the those pop cowboy ballads that seem to 
h Ted require a slight nasal treatment and a 
imming long drawl on every other word. This 
esl lent shows up mostly on slow, melancholy Awkward in sports Till Valentine’s Day 
t even numbers like “Barbary Allen” and “Old and lagging in school, brought a card that read, 
Smoky.” He’s better on the livelier Lizzie appeared “Dawdle less mornings— 


ym you rhythms of “Methodist Pie” and “Young an absolute fool.., eat breakfast instead!” 
ty and Rogers, the Miller,” The album has at 


1) >T)~ q “Ve 
nll en least four good tunes unfamiliar even to . 
ardent folk-song collectors. . Ss 


taking MOZART STARTED YOUNG— 
xe - SO DID MISH 
ler as 
untaiv +#In the Glow of Evening (Signa 
him to ture). Francey Lane, vocalist, with 
Johnny Long and Orch. The young ma. 
whose picture appears in this column is 
Stanley Mish, of 
Johnstown, Pa., the 
composer of this 
romantic ballad. As Moo 
a 17-year-old Fern- ALO 
dale H. S. student, ) a 
Stan won first prize 
in the popular song So while on an errand Now she eats breakfast 
division of Scholas- down the street, with plenty of zest 
tic’s 1947 Creative She ordered NABISCO And in her school-work 
Music Awards Sig- SHREDDED WHEAT she leads all the rest! 
nature Records % 
Stanley Mish tabbed Johnny 
Long to record the 
prize-winning ballad, and Stan will re- 
ceive full professional royalties for his 
song. How’s that for a start? We think 
its great, and we hope In the Glow 
will inspire a lot of other budding com- These crunch 
ere—Ot posers to enter the 1949 Scholastic really set 

















Y: Folden biscuit 
s 
you up! Hearty 





a sharp Music Awards. Who knows? We may aan wheat flavor —rea) 
ying to be plugging your composition, popular Ask top etetibs &00dness 
, quick- or classical, in this column next year! Aer original ; 


ell him Incidentally, Stan’s song is backed Falls Product! 
by Johnny Long and the Ensemble 


in Sweet Sue, Just You. a. BAKED BY NABISCO > NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








CAREER CLUB 


The Butcher, The Baker, 
The Cabinetmaker 


E HAVE with us today a man 
who earns while he learns,” 
Sandy Harris told the Career 
Clubbers, “Ted Voss is an apprentice. 
That means he’s a student and an em- 
ployee at the same time. Ted, will you 
tell us how you happened to choose 
apprenticeship training to complete 
your education after high school?” 
Ted grinned. “I’m not much of a 
public speaker, but here goes. When 
I was in high school, academic courses 
were a little difficult for me; at least 
I was less interested in them than I 
was in working with my hands — 
you know, fixing the car, making things 
with tools. 


A Socket-and-Shears Man 


“Then one day Mr. Ross Jefferson 
High’s gave 
some of us a mechanical-aptitude test. 
I thought the test was fun. Putting 
a light socket together and manipulat- 


vocational counselor 


ing other mechanical devices were a 
snap for me. I also made a good score 
on a mechanical comprehension test. 
One problem, I remember, showed a 
picture of two types of shears. The 
question was ‘Which pair would do a 
better job cutting sheet metal?’ 

“Mr. 
made high scores on this test, into his 
office,” Ted continued, “and told us 
about apprenticeship training that 
there were courses in more than 100 
skilled trades which took from two to 
four years to learn on the job. Well, 
I did some looking around at these 
courses. I found I could sign up as an 
apprentice to a machinist, a plumber, 
a painter, a carpenter, a dressmaker, 
or a hat designer among other things. 

“I wasn't exactly devastated by the 
idea of learning to design hats,” Ted 
“vinked at Vera. “But I did decide I 
might like to become an apprentice 
machinist. Incidentally, my _ sister is 
now apprenticed to a jeweler.” 

“Ted,” Sandy spoke up, “We'd like 
to know exactly what you did to be 
chosen for an apprenticeship.” 


Ross called some of us, who 


How Apprentices Are Chosen 


“Sure thing,” Ted said. “First, appli- 
cants are interviewed. I heard about 
the apprenticeship-training program of 
Ward Shops and went over to the Shops 
to apply for their course. The inter- 
viewer told me that Ward was looking 
for people who wanted a career, not 
just a job with a firm. He asked me if 
I were willing to sign up for a four- 
year period during which part of my 
pay would be the training I received. 
He also told me manual dexterity 


Westinghouse Phot 
Applicant for apprenticeship-training course 
takes a block test to determine mechanical apti- 
tude. He must take apart and reassemble in- 
tricately-shaped blocks in 15 minutes or less. 


was important if I wished to be a me- 
chanic, but that Ward’s also wanted 
its apprentices to be able to read black 
print as well as blue print. He said 
that Ward’s preterred their apprentices 
to be high-school graduates. 

“I had no trouble passing Ward's 
aptitude, manual dexterity, and physi- 
cal tests — the second hurdle to over- 
come before you become an appren- 
tice,” Ted continued. “I also got 
through the mental test. That was most- 
ly arithmetic — adding fractions, long 
division, etc. 

“The third thing I had to do was 
to sign a contract in which I promised 
that I'd work for Ward Shops under 
the supervision of an experienced me- 
chanic. In return, Ward promised to 
teach me mechanics. The agreement 
was registered with the State Appren- 
ticeship Council.” 

“Was that all there was to the con- 
tract?” Sandy asked. 

“No,” Ted replied. “It also contained 
a progressive scale of wages (from 96 
cents an hour for beginners to $1.38% 
for a full mechanic’s rate of pay); it 
named the processes I’d have to learn, 
and also gave the type and amount of 
classwork I would be given in such 
subjects as mechanical drawing, blue- 
print reading and math.” 


Acquiring ‘Shop Sense” 

“What were your first duties?” Ray 
Celek asked Ted. 

“I began as a toolroom attendant - 
giving out tools and learning their 
names,” Ted explained. “After I had 
learned the shop layout and gained 
some ‘shop sense, I went to work on 
a machine. I learned about lathes, 
grinders, planers, shapers, and materials 
until I had a well-rounded experience.” 

“Tll finish my four-year training in 
two more months,” Ted said enthusi- 
astically. “I’ve almost completed my 
144 hours of classwork. When I finish 
everything, I'll be a full-fledged me- 
chanic.” 

“Sounds great,” Sandy exclaimed 
“Now, I just happen to have out be 
hind the school — a jalopy that needs 
one or two adjustments. If we could 
adjourn this meeting, you could giv 
us a practical demonstration of . . 

“Hold it,” Ray Celek objected 
chariot of yours needs more than on 
or two adjustments. And you're not 
walking off with our speaker until I get 
a couple more question in. I'd like to 
know if'Ted has any tips on evaluating 
an apprenticeship-training course be- 
fore signing up.” 

“The most important thing is to find 
out whether the course is approved 
by a State Apprenticeship Council ot 
by the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship,” Ted told Ray. “Some appren 
ticeship-training courses are sponsored 
by such nationally-known firms as Ford 
General Motors, International Harves- 
ter, Goodyear Tire and Rubber, West- 
inghouse, and General Electric. But 
some 30,000 other firms offer appren 
ticeship training, too. And an inde 
pendent craftsman will occasionally hire 
an apprentice. 

“There’s nothing wrong with becom 
ing an apprentice to an independent 
plasterer or bricklayer. If the tradesman 
is an honest man and a skillful worker 
he should do a good job of training you 
If he’s not, he may be hiring 
merely to have cheap assistance.” 

“Check,” Ray said, making some 
notes in his career notebook. “I guess 
that does it. Thanks a lot for coming 
up here today, Ted. Let me know when 
youre ready to take on an appren 
tice.” 

“Meeting’s adjourned,” Sandy de- 
clared. “And now about that jalopy.” 

—WiiuiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 
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¥/¥Tops, don’t miss. “Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


VAATHE QUIET ONE (Film Docu- 
ments, Inc. Produced by Janice Loeb. 
Directed by Sidney Meyers.) 


This documentary study of a “prob- 
lem Koy” will enhance the understand- 
ing of everyone who sees it. Although 
the story is based on an actual case, this 
is more than just a “case history.” The 
film is woven together with rare artistry, 
and it projects its human problems in 
vivid and gripping terms. 

The film was made at the Wiltwyck 
School in Esopus, N. Y., a school dedi- 
cated to helping boys who have be- 
come delinquent. When Donald Thomp- 
son first comes to Wiltwyck, he is one 
of the boys whom the sympathetic 
counselors there call “the quiet ones.” 
The quiet ones are the boys whose prob- 
lems lie buried so deep and whose un- 
happiness is so great that they do not 
talk — with the counselors or the other 
boys. 

The film shows us what made Donald 
a problem boy and how schools like 
Wiltwyck are helping such boys. We 
are given glimpses of Donald’s child- 
hood in a slum section of Harlem. We 
see the mother who did not want him 
and deserted him. We sense the terrify- 
ing loneliness that comes of feeling un- 
wanted. 

One sequence in which Donald skips 
school to wander through the streets of 
New York City is probably the most 
powerful depiction of loneliness that 
has ever been filmed. There is no com- 
ment from the sound track; there is 
only a small boy walking aimlessly. 
Everyone he passes is either talking 
with a friend or hurrying along intent 
on some errand. Donald alone, of all the 
people he passes, has no one to talk to 
-—and no destination or purpose. The 
fact that we usually associate cutting 
classes with a joyous spree underscores 
the emptiness of Donald’s day and 
makes his truancy doubly ironic. 

Young Donald Peters, who portrays 
Donald Thompson in the film, turns in 
a beautiful and moving performance, 
although he, like the other members of 
the cast, is not a professional actor. 

The Quiet One reminds us a great 
deal of The Search (which got our vote 
as the “best film of 1948”) in the way 
it takes a crucial problem of today and 
illuminates the human values in it. In 


fact, it may occur to you that Donald’s 
problem is not so different from that 
of the motherless Czech boy’s in The 
Search — although the latter was a prod- 
uct of a Hitler in Europe, while Don- 
ald’s is a product of an irresponsible 
society in a democratic country. 

In spite of its merit, The Quiet One 
is the sort of film that large first-run 
theatres may not book, because the 
cast boasts no box-office stars. However, 
it will be shown in many smaller the- 
atres throughout the country. Ask your 
neighborhood theatre manager if he 
plans to book it; he will make an effort 
to schedule any film he thinks the pub- 


lic wants to see. We think all serious 
film-goers will want to see this one. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “y~~Command Decision. 
vveThe Snake Pit. “““Apartment for 
Peggy. ““A Letter to Three Wives. ““Mr. 
Perrin and Mr. Traill. ~“The Sun Comes 
Up. ““The Boy with Green Hair. ““Wake 
of the Red Witch. “Enchantment. 
“The Red Shoes. ““Bad Boy. ““Act 
of Violence. “Yellow Sky. “Whiplash. 

Comedy: “Chicken Every Sunday. 
¥“The Paleface. “A Kiss in the Dark. 
¥“John Loves Mary. 

Musical: ““Words 
Kissing Bandit. 


“The 


and =Music. 











your weight .. fst remember 


a body needs fuel! 


And fat is a’ very special kind 
of fuel. It has a higher energy 
value per unit of weight than 
any other food. And, because 
it is absorbed more slowly 
than proteins or carbohy- 
drates, it provides long-last- 
ing energy.Salads served with 
Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise are good 
for you. So if you’re worried 
about your weight—don’t cut 
out fats like mayonnaise or 
your spread for bread—just 
cut down on your helpings. 


BEST FOODS 
HELLMANNS 





Short Shots 


fan in St. Louis, plus Carl Nord- 

berg of Mackinac Island, Wash., 
and Lloyd Rudy of Wenatchee, Wash., 
slipped me the needle last week. 

“Hey, expert,” their letters ran, “why 
don’t you stick to peddling fish? Aren't 
you the guy who: (1) picked Kentucky 
as the nation’s No. 1 team; (2) 
claimed that Alex Groza was a better 
center than Ed Macauley; and (3) 
said that the Wildcats could easily lick 
St. Louis U.? The enclosed clipping 
ought to interest you.” 

I didn’t have to read the clipping. I 
knew what it referred to—that 42-40 
beating St. Louis handed Kentucky in 
the Sugar Bowl tourney. 

O.K., so it made me look pretty sad. 
Nevertheless, I’m still sticking by Ken- 
tucky. I don’t think one game proves 
anything, not in a_ wild-and-woolly 
sport like basketball. For example, both 
Temple and Notre Dame knocked off 


Diicr in st to every _ basketball 





Contains helpful fish- 
ing hints, casting in- 
structions, 33 new fish 
color pictures, South 
Bend tackle. Write for 
76-page ‘Fishing — 
What Tackle and When” 
- every 


fisherman yom 


Free! 


NEW Book 
on Fishing 


needs it. 
FREE! 
BLACK- 
ORENO 
The bait 
casting line you can 
trust. Hard braided, 
long wearing. Nylon or 
silk. Prices per 
50 yards from $] 20 
SQUTH BEND BAIT Co. 
5.877 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 


A NAME 
Soutu! IFW FAMOUS IN 
FISHING 
Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 


tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, M& up. Write today for free catalog. 
Dept. ?, Metal Co., Rochester, ° 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


sell your School Classmates the best line 
GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country, Lowest prices | his Bul bh) ction 
highe: ee 
Your pm FR cor gotig like 
fre. Hurry! Moh ae —_— caRD sr CIALT! sane 
Pittsburgh 30 


Kentucky last season, yet nobody dared 
claim that either Temple or Notre Dame 
was the better team. 

Sure, the St. Louis Billikens are 
great, but I don’t think they’re as great 
as Kentucky, If you’re going to base 
your opinion on just one game, then 
you can’t even say that St. Louis is bet- 
ter than Oklahoma A. & M. The Aggies 
beat the Billikens last month, 29-27 

And here’s another nut to chew on. 
Nearly everybody agreed last Page 
that St. Louis rated at least No. 2 in the 
country, a shade behind Resuaies Yet 
St. Louis wasn’t even good enough to 
win its conference title! The Billikens 
bowed twice to Oklahoma A. & M. and 
finished second in the Missouri Valley 
Conference. Despite this, the Billikens 
were rated well above the Aggies. 

Kentucky may get another crack at 
St. Louis in March. There are two big 
tournaments coming up—the National 
Collegiate and the National Invitational. 
I understand that Kentucky is going to 
wait until St. Louis picks one or the 
other, then enter the same tourney. The 


Wildcats are hungering for revenge, 
and I’m betting they get it. 

Jumping be-bop, I did it again—put 
a whammy on a team! In my Januar 
12th column, I reeled off a hymn in 
praise of the long winning streak 
chalked up by the Missouri Valley Col- 
lege football team. I wrote the article 
just before the Refrigerator Bow] game 
between Missouri Valley and Evansville 
College on December 4. 

Yep, you guessed it, brother, Evans. 
ville kissed the winning streak good- 
bye with a 14-7 victory. The sad-o 
glad—news was passed on to me by 
John Fehr and a raft of seniors from 
Reitz Memorial High in Evansville. 

“Did you ever hear of Clemson Col- 
lege?” writes Norma Jean Still of Wal- 
terboro, S. C. “How come you didn’t 
mention them in your list of the ten top 
football teams of 1948? The Tigers 
didn’t lose a game, copped the Southern 
Conference crown, and drubbed Mis- 
souri in the "Gator Bowl. What have 
you to say for yourself?” 


I’m innocent, you hear, I’m innocent. 
I didn’t pick those ten top teams—the 
experts did. But I'll string along with 
the sharks. Clemson had a nice strong 
club, but I don’t think they could have 
licked any of the top ten—Michigan, 
Notre Dame, North Carolina, Cali- 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





A warm, but not hot, 


Sixteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


. Don’t be stingy with soap. 
. Dry yourself thoroughly, especially 


. Make sure hair is dry before going 
4a 


Getting Into Hot Water Requires a Little Thought 


between toes. 


out. 
Use your own towel. 





bath before bedtime is cleansing and 


relaxing. If you shower in the morning, finish off with o 
cool rinse to pep you up. Use brush or washcloth with vigor. 
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fornia, Oklahoma, Army, Northwestern, 
Georgia, Oregon, or Southern Meth- 
odist. 

| hope this keeps Norma Jean Still. 

How can our race-horse basketballers 
keep tearing up the floor the way they 
do? Where do they get all their steam? 

I ought to be used to it by now, but 
the hurricane speed of the modern 
game never ceases to amaze me. In the 
old days of the center jump (after every 
score), the game was much less nerve- 
wracking, Between baskets you could 
pause for a breath of nice smoke-poi- 
soned air, and you could keep score 
without an adding machine. 

Look what’s happened to the game. 
Back in 1934-35, the hey-day of center- 
jump basketball, seven of the coun- 
try’s big games wound up as follows: 

New York U. 25; Notre Dame 18 

Army 29; North Carolina 19 

Svracuse 44; Michigan 23 

New York U. 23; Kentucky 22 

Temple 28; Ohio State 24 

Notre Dame 29; Stanford 19 

Indiana 39; Vanderbilt 30 


Figure it up, and you'll find that the 
average score came to 31-22. Now let’s 
skip ten years to 1944-45. Here are 
seven scores culled from a survey of 
the year’s big tournaments: 

Arkansas 79; Oregon 76 

Oklahoma A. & M. 62; Utah 37 

New York U. 59; Tufts 44 

Ohio State 45; Kentucky 37 

Bowling Green 60; R.P.I. 45 

Rhode Island St. 51; Tennessee 44 

DePaul 76; West Virginia 52 

The average score comes to 62-48. 
So there you have it—our modern bas- 
ketball teams are dunking twice as 
many points as the old-timers. Defense? 
Just a nasty word to frighten babies 
into eating their cereal. 

A gay shark named Eugene Du Bow 

De Witt Clinton High, New York) 
who once saw a basketball game over 
television and now. considérs himself 
the world’s No. 1 authority on the 
sport, grumbles that my occasional 
quizzes are too easy and why don't I 
work up something tough for a change. 
On guard, Du, all these questions are 
on basketball. 

1. Who coaches Notre Dame? 

2. Who was the nation’s No. 1 scorer 
last season? 

3. What team was runner-up in the 
1948 NCAA tourney? 

4. What 1947-48 All-American hasn’t 
played a game this year though still 
eligible and in school? 

5. What player who was a two-time 
All-American in college and who is 
now one of the world’s greatest pros, 
never played basketball in high school? 

How'd you do, Du? 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





“CO” means 


“come in fellows 


iL 


all over the world 


What a wonderful feeling it is to graduate from the receiving end of 
radio and know you’re a full fledged amateur radio operator, a “ham”. 
When you’re a ham you have friends in every land, who talk to you 
about wonderful adventurous things in the four corners of the world. 
Of course, you can’t become a ham overnight, but many young fellows 
and girls, too, win their licenses in record time once they start tinker- 
ing around with radio. If you’ve got a yen for friends in faraway 
places, and a hankering to learn something exciting, send for the 
Lafayette-Concord catalog. 


get tin on the fen now 


Learning radio is easy with a Lafayette 
kit. You’ll have a whale of a time while 
you’re learning, too. And there’s always 
the chance you may decide to take up radio 
seriously as a career. Many a top man in 
radio today started out by building his 
own set. Write for one of these easy to 
own — easy to build kits, today. 


Lafayette-Concord Kits For Radio Training 


Easy to Follow Assembly Instructions in Each Kit 


1 One tube kit. This ready 
* to assemble kit is made 
especially for the beginner. 
Use it for your first step on 
the radio ladder. It’s ideal for 
learning the fundamentals of 
detector operation and other 
elementary procedures. Sup- 
plied less tubes, headphones, 
power supply. 


32F24523 Panel, 542" x 7”. 
Chassis—7x44%2x1'¥y. $3.19 


On mail orders you will be charged 
@ few cents extra for postage. 


Win a big prize 
in the Lafayette- 
Concord contest 


see your shop teacher for details. 


2 FM Tuner Kit. Here’s an 

* easy to build, inexpensive 
FM kit that you can set up 
in a single evening! It’s ex- 
cellent for use in metropolitan 
areas. The finished product 
will astound you with its 
clarity and tone. Supplied 
complete with pre-formed, 
punched cadmium chassis, 
easy to read illuminated dial, 
tubes and mounting hardware. 


32N24534. Shpg. wt. 3 Ibs. 
$14.39 


3 Four tube AM Super 
* Broadcast Tuner. De- 
signed and engineered for the 
radio newcomer. Unusually 
compact, efficient AC-DC-AM 
broadcast banner tuner. Use 
it at dances with a PA sys- 
tem and send out radio music. 
Supplied complete with 2- 
gang variafle condenser, Cro- 
Flex dial assembly, and cad- 
mium plated punched chassis. 


Less tubes. 32N245 32. 
Shpg. W. 4 Ibs $10.95 


Write for the world’s finest radio 
catalog. Thousands of unusual and 
low priced items all fully illus- 
trated. Fill out the coupon below 
and enclese 25¢ In coin or stamps 
to cover mailing costs of this val- 
uable 180 page book. Your 25¢ 
will be refunded to you with your 
first order totaling $3 or more. 








ORDER BY MAIL, OR SHOP IN PER- 
SON AT ONE OF OUR OUTLETS: 
NEW YORK 
100 Sixth Avenue 
542 East Fordham Rd., Bronx 
CHICAGO 
901 West Jackson Bivd. 
229 West Madison Street 
ATLANTA 
265 Peachtree Street 
BOSTON 
110 Federal Street 
NEWARK 
24 Central Avenue 








LAYFAYETTE-CONCORD DEPT. PB-? 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13 
901 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7 


I enclose 25c for the Lafayette-Concord catalog. 


ADORESS. 








city 


ZONE STATE. ........coeeesrersoute 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. if the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep 7 of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must ag bey them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. if you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
end address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


“ 





y $10.00 WORTH OF 


wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamps 
from Africa, South America, Free French, Cape Juby, 
Palestine, etc. Includes airmails, commemoratives and 
to 5 

ly 


is ‘offer sent for 10¢ to 
li toa 
sKuasrown STAMP co., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 
STAMPS 


500 FOR ONLY 10c 


a nae sx mers vine 
cH. APPROVALS 1 INCLUDED. 


mystic STAMP CO. * Camden 75, New York 











SU WALLET,” pLus 


HARD to get HYDERBAD SET, print- 

ed PE) TION = ond MILLI- 
METER SCALE. Given to Approval Ap- ‘, 
plicants who send Me for mailing to Bo 





200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 


FREE—Iilustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS. 
irish Commemoro- 


FREE tive Collection, In- iS § ae, 


cluding Rebellion issue With 5: 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please _— 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


ONLY fc exe" pas 


Romanian School, and Allegory of ~~meaadiliiaeee for 
only le if you ask for foreign approvals 

MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N. Y. 


200 Different Stamps o*’ 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 


stamps worth up to 15c on ist Cc 
13, NLM. 








Romanis a. Issue of five mint 
stamps ~—s Student Reciting, 
cl Young 








Mustrated! United 
Stamps. eins . 
& Supptes.mtormation ter Bogienens, 


107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 


HARRIS & co., 





Cactus Plant and Triangle — Given! 

. (as shown) Ivory Coast, Guinea, Nip- 

pon, ate Fate ete. Includes Pirate & 
ale’ 


ostage otom. am . 
. Dept. 600, go. B.. 10, D.c. 





ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the world — also New Zealand Centennial — 
British Uganda — French Bae - — ey, British Colo- 
nial — West Indies — Sow nad War s 

plus sample owe = 5 

se = corese. AMP COMPANY, Dept. SB. 


30: BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON. Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 





Minnesota Issue 


NE hundred years ago President 
0 James Polk signed a bill which 
created the Territory of Minnesota. On 
March 8 the U. S. Post Office will issue 
a 8c commemorative honoring that oc- 


casion. 

parts of Minnesota belonged 
to the vast territories of Louisiana, [Ip- 
diana, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin. In 1849 the Territory of 
Minnesota was formed. It was admit- 
ted to the Union as the 32nd state in 
1858. 

Official cachets on first day covers 
will be distributed by the Twin City 
Philatelic Society. If you want this serv- 
ice write to: Mr. Paul Fisher, Director 
of Cachet Committee, 4838 S. 30th 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send 15 cents in coins for one cover, 
25 cents for two covers. Wrap the coins 
carefully. 

The stamp shows a pioneer moving 
westward with a Red River ox cart. 
Pioneers used this cart a hundred years 
ago in the Minnesota Territory. 

For first day cancellations of the new 
stamp, send self-addressed envelopes 
to the Postmaster at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Also send a money order or postal note 
to cover the cost of the stamps. You 
may send for as many as 10 cancella- 


%, 
*etTopy cRen™ 
Minnesota Cachet Committee 
The Minnesota cachet 


UNITED STATE! 





The Centennial stamp. 


How’s That Again? 
Specialist: “This eccentricity you 
speak of in your daughter—isn’t it, after 
all, a matter of heredity?” 
Mother (indignantly): “Indeed not! 
I'll have you know there never was any 


heredity in our family!” 


Classmate 


Definitely Lost 
Tommy came home with a new golf 


ball. 

“Look at the lost ball I found on the 
links, Daddy,” he said. 

“Are you sure, Tommy,” asked Mr. 
Traddles, “that it was a lost ball?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy, “I saw the 


man and caddy looking for it.” 
The Spotlight 


Logic 

Mr. Thorsen walked into a barber 
shop during school hours and saw Joe 
getting a hair cut. 

“Hmmmmmmm, getting your hair 
cut on school hours, eh?” Mr. Thorsen 
asked. 

“Well, it grew on school time,” was 
Joe’s reply. 

“Well, not all of it,” said Mr. Thorsen. 


“I'm not getting all of it cut.” 
The Amadoo 


What Manners! 
Willy: “Is your new hunting horse 


well behaved?” 
Billy: “He certainly is. He has such 
good manners that when he comes to a 


fence he stops and lets me go over first.’ 
The Biddy 


Grandma Knows Best 


Nancy: “Grandma, what kind of a 
husband would you advise me to get” 

Grandma: “My advice to you is leave 
all husbands alone and get yourself 


single man.” 
The Spartanew 








— A POUND OF PLEASURE — 
Just think a whole pound of Foreign and U. 8. stamps 
for only 50 cents to applicants for our genera! foreign 
approvals. A surprise set is also included 





Rebel Stamp Shop, Dept. 9, Box 212, Phila., Miss. 

FREE Serertee peshege of Stamps, 12 different Cour- 

tries. ermark Detector, | Perforation 

supply on Stam Hinoes, { Approval sheet 

uplicate ey i] triangle. To Approval Ap- 

plicants sending 3e Postage. BE BELAIR STAMP CO., 2200 
Park Ave., Dept. 17, Md. 





$1—$2-—$5 U. S. STAMPS 


Inciuded in our Giant Bargain s. Lg 
memoratives, Alrmalt AS ae Value oy A ‘ONLY Se 


applicants for U. 
METROPOLITAN STAMPS 


DEPT. 333 140 NASSAU ST. YORK CITY, / 





’ L 8. 
WAKONDA, Dept. BM, 140 Nassau $ 
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A Spade’s a Spade 

At a Nazi concentration camp for 
patriots in Norway, the number of 
German guards ran low and Norwe- 
gians were substituted in their place. 
Not willing to trust them with rifles, 
however, the Germans armed them 
with spades only. This was embarrass- 
ing when three prisoners escaped one 
night 
[he Norwegian guard who spotted 
them shouted: “Halt!” as instructed, 
but as the prisoners ignored him, he 
shouted again in final warning: “Halt! 
Or I dig!” 


Magazine Digest 


Might of Hand 


A magician was performing before 
an enthralled audience aboard a beauti- 
ful ocean liner. Included in the group 
was a very appreciative parrot. The 
magician made objects seemingly dis- 
appear into thin air—a glass, a chair, 
and finally a table—the parrot becoming 
more interested all the time. 

Then the magician raised his wand 
once more. The audience waited ex- 
pectantly. Suddenly the ship struck a 
reef, and the room was thrown into 
darkness. In a moment the ship sank 
and the waters were desolate exceyt 
for the lone figure of the parrot, cling- 
ing to a piece of driftwood. 

The parrot looked about for a minute 
and then exclaimed, “Wonderful! Won- 
derful!” 

Slogan 


The Hazards of Science 
A green little chemist 
On a green little day 
Mixed some green little chemicals 
In a-green little way. 
The green little grasses 
Now tenderly wave 
O’er the green little chemist’s 
Green little grave. 


Variation 
Joe: “Who was that lady I saw you 
eating with4ast night?” 
Moe: “That was no lady, that was 
my knife!” 
Canadian High News 


To Be Frank... 

Officer: “Does your uniform fit you 
satisfactorily?” 

Cadet: “The tunic is all right, sir, but 
the trousers are a little tight around the 
armpits,” 

Canadian High News 


Evolution 
Little Dachshund 
Asleep in a log, 
Foresf’ fire, 

Hot dog! 





You Can't Win 
Youre \ot in 


THE 1949 SCHOLASTIC 


WRITING AWARDS 


Your manuscripts must be in on time if you 
are to be considered for the hundreds of regional 
and national honors for junior and senior high 


school writing. 


If your best short story, radio script or editorial 
is still on your desk, send it in to Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards RIGHT NOW. 

If you live in an area where a newspaper is 
sponsoring a Regional Awards program, your 
entries must be sent to the newspaper in time for 


the deadline listed below. 


Alabama (Central) 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST 
Colorado (State) 

THE DENVER POST 
Connecticut (State) 

THE HARTFORD COURANT 
District. of Columbia 

THE WASHINGTON STAR 
Florida (Northern) 

THE JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL February 
Ilinois (North Central) 
THE PEORIA STAR 
Lovisiana (State) and Mississippi (State) 
THE NEW ORLEANS STATES February 
Michigan (Southeastern) 
THE DETROIT NEWS 


February 
February 
February 


Febryary 


February 


February 19 


Missouri (Eastern) and Illinois (Western) 

THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES February 24 

New Jersey (State) 

THE NEWARK NEWS 

New York (Capital District) 

ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 
February 20 


March 3 


New York (Southern Tier) 

THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 

Ohio (Cleveland Area) 

THE CLEVELAND NEWS 

Pennsylvania (Western) 

THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 

Virginia (Peninsula) 

THE NEWPORT NEWS TIMES- 
HERALD 


February 20 
February 20 


February 21 


February 20 


If you live in an area where there is no regional program, 


send your entries to: 


Cholastic Writing Awards 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


THEY MUST ARRIVE BY MARCH 4 





S his left hand 
holding him back? 


HE’S SLOW 
His expression shows it. His marks show it. 
No, it doesn’t mean he’s a slow thinker. Chances are 


his thoughts are too rapid for his pencil. He’s a slow 
writer! 


If only his other hand could go to work for him, too. 
If only he could write with both hands... 


What this boy needs is a portable typewriter to put 
his thoughts down on paper, to speed up his work, 
to boost his marks. So often the difference between a 
C— student and a B+ student is a portable typewriter. 


Get him the teen-ager’s favorite... 
the New Royal Portable 
Surveys show that boys and girls of high school age 
would rather have a Royal than any other portable. One 
look at the new Royal Portable will tell you why. 


Royal has Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the con- 
tour of the finger tips—giving more clearance between 
keys, making for easier, faster, more accurate typing! 


Royal has an “office typewriter” keyboard! The 
keyboard’s identical in width and size to that of an 
office typewriter. Controls are the same, too. Truly, it’s 
a standard typewriter in portable size! 


Royal has Speed Spacer! A new space bar built right 
into the typewriter’s frame. Scientifically placed so that 
the thumb can’t miss it! 


Royal has streamlined beauty! There’s a modern, 
years-ahead look to the new Royal—a completely new 
design. Sturdy new beauty that’s designed to withstand 
years of rugged treatment. 


You get ‘‘Magic”’ Margin, too! 
Along with all the great new typing features goes fa- 
mous “Magic” Margin—the exclusive Royal feature that 
sets the margin in a split-second! And there are scores 
of other time-saving, work-saving features! 


What other portable typewriter offers all this? See 
the new Royal at your dealer’s. Learn how easy it is to 
own one. Two models: Quiet De Luxe and Arrow. 


» Royal Portable 


The World’s First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 





Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“‘Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


Retail Distribution 


March 16 in Senior Scholastic (special issue) 


PAMPHLETS: Women and Their Money, Maxwell S. 
Stewart (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 146, °49), Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. 20 cents. 
100 Million Motor Vehicles (48), Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., New Center Building, Detroit 2, Mich. Free. 
Chain Stores (’48), Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, N. Y. 5. Free. The Modern American Con- 
sumer (Consumer Education Series Unit No. 1, 45), Con- 
sumer Education Series, Nat'l Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201—16th St. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Fuller Brush Man,” R. Thruelsen, Saturday 
Evening Post, May 8, ’48. “Middlemen Out; Direct Factory 
to Dealers Sales Program,” Business Week, July 24, °48. 
“Does Distribution Cost Enough?” P. M. Mazur, Foftune, 
Nov. ’47. “On the Way to Market,” Consumers Guide, July 
‘47. “Marketing Made’ Easy,” Redbook, Feb. ’48. “Jack-pot 
for 1960,” Vergil D. Reed, Nation’s Business, Nov. °48. 
“Modern Art Sells Sulfas, Sedatives, Hormones, Vitamins,” 
Charles M. Stearns, Science Illustrated, Nov. ’48. “From 
Piggly Wiggly to Keedoozle,” Hartwell Dickson, Collier's, 
Oct. 30, *48. 

Basing Points: “Basing Points, Who Pays the Freight,” 
Kiplinger Magazine, Feb. ’49. “Deciding the Fate of Your 
Pricing System,” Business Week, June 12, 48. “Basing 
Points: The Great Muddle; Steel,” Fortune, Sept. *48. 
BOOKS: Developing Marketable Products and Their 

Packaging, Ben. Nash (McGraw, *46), $5. You and Your 
Money, Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Nicholas (Lippin- 
cott, 44), $2. Know Your Merchandise, Isabel Wingate and 
Karen Gillespie (Harper, ’44), $2.96. 

FILMS: Distributing America’s Goods—16mm, sound, 
black & white, 11 minutes, sale; Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1150,Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Packaging—The Bounty of a Nation—16mm, sound, black 
& white, 45 minutes, loan; Modern Packaging, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, 

A Nation’s Meat—16mm, sound, black & white, 30 min- 
utes, loan; Swift & Co., Public Relations Dept., Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9. 

Story of Leather—16mm, sound, color, 33 minutes, loan; 
Tanners’ Council of America, 100 Gold Street, New York 7. 


U. S. Pacific 


Possessions 


Feb. 23 to Apr. 13 in World, Week 


FILMS: Alaska, Global Crossroads, 16mm, sound, b&w, 
11 min., sale or rent, Flory Films, Inc., 303 East 7Ist St., 
New York 21. Industries, people, problems, geographical 
importance, Alaska article: Feb. 23. 

Pledge to Bataan, 16mm, sound, color, 60 min.. rent, 
Adventure Films, Inc., 165 West 46th St., New York 19. 
Story of the Philippines from Spanish conquest to early days 
of World War II. Although there is no article on the Philip- 
pines in the Overseas America series, this film is useful to 
show further aspects of U. S. colonial policy. 

FILMSTRIPS: The Island of Guam, b&w, 32 frames, 
purchase, Stillfilm, Inc., 8443"Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, 


/ MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Calif. Discovery, history, acquisition, importance as ship and 
airplane base. Guam article: March 23. 

Natives of Hawaii, b&w, 66 frames, sale, Society for 
Visual Education, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. The 
story of origins, history, culture, effect of influx of other 
peoples on the Hawaiians. Hawaii article: March 2. 

Other references: Tools for Teachers, Nov. 3-10-17, 1948. 


U. N. Special Units 


February 23 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Everyman’s United Nations (’48), Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., N. Y. 10, $1. Human Wel- 
fare Specialized Agencies, F. L. Hadsel (Rep. Vol. 23, No. 
22, 48), Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16, 
25 cents. Technical Specialized Agencies, F. L. Hadsel 
(Rep. Vol. 23, No. 17, 48), Foreign Policy Assn. 

For additional pamphlet material, write to the'U. N. Edu- 
cation Center, 334 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 

MAGAZINES: United Nations Bulletin, published by the 
Department of Public Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y. (semimonthly, $3 a year). 


El Salvador 


March 2 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Republic of El Salvador, by Ben F. 
Crowson, Jr. (10¢), 1948, Pan American Educational Cen- 
ter, Box 6188, Wash., D. C. El Salvador—Land of Eternal 
Spring (10¢), 1944, by Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, from U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. 
Population of El Salvador and Its Natural Resources, by Wm. 
Vogt (free), 1946, Pan American Union, Wash. 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Coffee Is King in E] Salvador,” by L. Mar- 
den, National Geographic Magazine, November 1944. “El 
Salvador,” World Week, January 20, 1947. 

BOOKS: Rainbow Republics, by Ralph Hancock, $4.00 
(Coward-MeCann, 1948). Wings Over Central America, by 
Pachita Crespi, $2.75 (Scribner, 1947). 


Vocational Tests 


For the Job Success Series in Practical English starting 
March 9. 

GENERAL TESTS. Vocational Interest Blank for Men 
(separate one for women). Adult. E. K. Strong, Jr., Stan- 


ford University, Calif. Stanford University Press, 1938. 
Detroit General Aptitudes Examination. Grades 6-12. H. J. 
Baker, P. H. Voelker, A. C. Crockett. Bloomington, III. 
Public School Publishing Co., 1939. Interest Questionnaire 
for High-School Students. O. K. Garretson, P. M. Symonds 
New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 

PERSONALITY TESTS. Personality Inventory. Grades 9- 
16, adult. R. G. Bernreuter. Stanford University, Calif. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1938. Personality Quotient Test. 
Grades 7-13. H. C. Link. Revised edition. New York. 
Psychological Corp., 1938. Personality Schedule. L. L. 
Thurstone, T. G. Thurstone. Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. 

MECHANICAL, CLERICAL TESTS. Detroit Mechani- 
cal Aptitudes Exam. Revised. Public School Publ. Co. (ad- 


dress above). 





Off the Press 


The Reader's Encyclopedia, edited by 
William Rose Benét. Crowell, 1948. 
1242 pp., $6. 


All who read widely find a frequent 
need for explanation of literary allu- 
sions. We may be vague about some 
contributions to the arts. Our embar- 
rassment is almost certain to be re- 
lieved by reference to one of the 18,499 
entries in this comprehensive encyclo- 
pedia of world literature. There are 
two line entries for James Montgomery 
Flagg, American illustrator and author, 
and several columns each to the Bible 
and to James Joyce’s Ulysses. The 
items range from mythology to recent 
Broadway plays and probe into the 
fields of music, geography, current 
events, and history. 


Pageant of American Humor, edited by 
Edwin Seaver. World Publishing Co., 
.1948. 607 pp., $3.95. 


The editor undertook the ambitious 
job of charting the course of American 
history through its humorous writings. 
He has divided the contributions of 
over ninety’ writers into three sections. 
The first covers the period up to the 
Civil War. The second covers the pe- 
riod between the Civil War and the 
first World War. And the third deals 
with the period since. He is frank in 
admitting the very serious limitation 
that topical humor loses its pungency 
when time erases the memory of events. 
Seaver, nevertheless, has assembled an 
engaging collection which includes ex- 
cerpts from’ Washington Irving, David 
Crockett, Finley Peter Dunne, Mark 
Twain, James Thurber, Robert Bench- 
ley, and Milt Gross. 

The editor's notes are especially per- 
ceptive and help to integrate humor 
and history, whether it be local or na- 
tional, rural or urban, hearty or satiri- 
cal. English teachers will want their 
pupils to read the editor’s introduction 
to each section before sampling the 
rewarding contents. 


America’s Fifty Foremost Business 
Leaders, edited by B. C. Forbes. 
Forbes and Sons, 1948, 483 pp., $5. 


Until World War I industrial giants 
towered over their enterprises like 
mountain peaks over a plain. Names 
like Rockefeller, Ford, Morgan, and 
Vanderbilt were recognized masters of 
capital. In recent years individuals 
have largely been obscured by the 
immense businesses which they direct. 

“Today’s leaders are mostly execu- 
tives, salaried men, who have risen 
from the ranks,” according to B. C. 


Forbes, the editor of this volume. Some 
of them, like Eric Johnston, Henry Kai- 
ser, Henry Luce, and E. V. Rickenbacker 
are well known to the public. Most of 
the fifty whose brief biographies are 
included in this volume, except for a 
few great family names, will not be 
recognized outside of the business com- 
munity. The qualities which have 
brought them to the top are described 
glowingly by the contributors. The 
area of labor relations is touched upon 
lightly, as in the case of Fowler Mc- 
Cormick, who will “fight any unjust 
labor demand no matter how many 
millions it costs, and yet is the first 
to assent to any reasonable demand.” 

Most of the essays are crisply writ- 
ten and contain enough meat to enrich 
the fare in a unit on the growth of 
big business in an Economics or Amer- 
ican History course. 


The Role of Uprooted People in Euro- 
pean Recovery, by Jane Perry Clark 
Carey. National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 2lst St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 85 pp. (pamphlet), $1. 


“Some 25 million people have been 
displaced or dispersed in Europe since 
May, 1945.” Failure to resettle this 
multitude of tragic figures where they 
can again become productive members 
of a community threatens to under- 
mine the European recovery program. 
Nor must the human factor be slighted, 
for the hopes and fears of each indi- 
vidual and family must be considered. 

NPA has contributed a carefully 
documented, thoroughly readable 
analysis of this major problem. It is 
accompanied by a study guide which 
will increase its value for adult groups 
and senior high school classes. 


Federal Prose. How to Write in and/or 
for Washington, by James R. Master- 
son and Wendell B. Phillips. U. of 
North Carolina Press, 1948. 45 pp., 
$1.25. Paper covers. 


“Federal Prose is that form of non- 
metrical composition, apparently Eng- 
lish, which can be invariably “inter- 
preted as meaning and/or not meaning 
more and/or less than, rather than 
what, it seems to mean.” If you are 
still reading this review, you are, po- 
tentially, a civil servant qualified to 
draft directives and letters to be signed 
by a higher-up. The authors are refu- 
gees from a Washington office, where 
they were employed after graduation 
from Harvard. They have enlisted the 
services of a university press to lam- 


poon the gobbledygook which flows 
from Government typewriters. Included 
in the pamphlet are twenty-five “yes” 
or “no” questions intended to deter. 
mine your aptitude for writing Federal 
Prose\ There is also a chapter on the 
rules of Federal Prose and a glossary 
which will be applauded by victims of 
official double-talk. 

The Harvard boys have performed 
a public service, without malice, by 
poking fun at the impossible jargon 
which flows freely in Government bu- 
reaus throughout the country. Their 
best barbs are illustrated by cartoons 
which capture the spirit of this clever 
polemic. 


Industry-Wide Bargaining, by Leo Wol- 
man. The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, N, 
Y. 63 pp. (pamphlet), 50¢. 


The great increase of union mem- 
bership under the New Deal has per- 
mitted the growth of monopolistic na- 
tional labor unions - which threaten to 
undermine the American economic sys- 
tem, according to Professor Wolman 
of Columbia University. Dr. Wolman 
would severely restrict the right of 
unions to bargain on an industry-wide, 
or even a regional basis, because of 
the danger to the public interest. He 
regrets that the 80th Congress failed 
to outlaw industry-wide bargaining in 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

There is hardly a paragraph in this 
pamphlet which will not be challenged 
by some economists and labor leaders 
who look to industry-wide bargaining 
as a guarantee of fair standards 
throughout the country. It is, neverthe- 
less, an ably written document which 
will be a fine source for senior high 
school students who take Dr. Wolman‘ 
side of this controversial issue. 


Economics for the Practical Man, by 
George Howe. Wilcox & Follett Co, 
1948. 154 pp., $2. 


The author is an engineer who has 
been active in the field of real estate 
development. In an effort to help lay 
men understand the production, cot 
sumption and distribution problems 
which beset us, he has written a book 
which is largely a collection of defini 
tions. There are chapters on rent, 
wages, government, finance, monop™ 
lies, banking, business cycles, and for 
eign exchange. Explanations are clea!, 
but too often’ they are not linked 
closely enough with practical prob 
lems and specific cases. Mr. Howes 
vigorous defense of “free enterprise * 
marked by sympathy for corporation 
which are harassed by government ref 
ulation and taxation. The book is we 
organized and handsomely produ 
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